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How the Digest Got Its Wings 


Back in 1936, when THE CATHOLIC DiGgsT began, 
we had a one-room office in the basement of the 
Chancery building in St. Paul. It was quite small and 

Father Sussard somewhat damp. Two years later we moved into the 
building where our printing was done. There the editorial office was on 
the 3rd floor, and the business office again in the basement. 





Three years after that we bought an old telephone building for almost — 


nothing. It seemed much too large for our little staff. It had a basement, 
but at first we used it only for storing things. 

Around 1950 we got so crowded we had to use the basement. We fixed 
it up, and down went the editorial department bang into the basement once 
more. It was slightly damp but very quiet. 

After a while the whole building became so small we had to rent space for 
some of the subscription-fulfillment staff, so we started again to look for 
a new location. 

After a year or so we found something eight miles out in the country. 
It is a four-acre site which was once part of a farm. Next to it were four 
enormous wooden barns, long unused. On the four acres was an elegant 
barn for elegant cows. It has a center section two stories high and four 
one-story wings. Each of the wings was built to make about 40 cows feel 
happy and at home. The ground floor of the center section was a show ring 
for the cows and the upper part was a dormitory for the farm hands. Best of 
all, the barn had no basement. 

The exterior was of tile. There were some beautiful pine trees in front 
and green oo all around. 

So we oe the place, fixed it up, and once again everything was 
under one roof. 

At the entrance we built what some people used to call a porte-cochere, 
which is only a sort of extended roof so that when you get out of your car, 
and it happens to be raining, you won't get ae. 

The nicest thing about the porte-cochere is that it extends out about 15 
yards from the building. At each corner we put a flagpole and on one we 
ee the Stars and Stripes, on the other, the Papal flag. They look lovely 

ying together in the wind. We think of it as a sort of symbol of the love 
of God and country, or of how Church and State resist together the winds 
of false doctrine. 

If you travel in the summer and you happen to come to St. Paul we would 
be delighted to show you about what one writer called the “converted cow 
barn.” When I take visitors around they usually remark about how big our 
building is and how many people work here, and I always share their won- 
derment, saying it is strange how many people it takes to publish a little 


pocket-size magazine. Perla Prccenmsl 
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“All that rings true, all that com- 
mands reverence, and all that makes 
for right; all that is pure, all that is 
lovely, all that is gracious in the tell- 
ing; virtue and merit, wherever vir- 
tue — wo Pagid found—let this be 
the of your thoughts” 
(St. Paul in his + aged to the Philip- 
— aya 4). 
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therefore, may come from any source, 
k, . syndi- 
cate, of whatever | language, of any 
writer. Of course, this does not mean 
approval of the “entire source’ but 
only of what is published. 
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By John Kord Lagemann 
Condensed from “Collier’s’* 





Thomas Jefferson Submits 
the Declaration 


A day in the life of a man and a nation 


HOMAS JEFFERSON awoke just 
7 after dawn in his 35-shill- 

ings-a-week lodgings in 
Philadelphia. The date was July 4, 
1776—and in a few hours the Con- 
tinental Congress was scheduled to 
debate for the third day a document 
drafted by Jefferson and described in 
the official Record of the Congress as 
“the declaration respecting inde- 
pendence.” 

Jefferson himself went unhurried- 
ly about his usual morning routine 
in the 2nd-floor bedroom and front 
parlor he rented from the bricklayer 
Jacob Graff on the outskirts of town. 
He dressed swiftly, humming to 
himself, his mind already occupied 
with the business of the day. 

He was 33 years old. At home in 
Monticello, his wife Martha was ill. 

The two or three hours between 
getting up in the morning and leav- 
ing for the nine-o’clock session of the 
Continental Congress, plus a brief 
period before he retired at night, 
were just about the only times when 
Jefferson could write without inter- 





ruption. Sitting down near the open 
windows of the little, low-ceilinged 
parlor, he wrote steadily in his clear, 
swift hand. He paused once or twice, 
perhaps, to pick up the violin that 
was always part of his baggage, to re- 
fresh his mind with five or ten min- 
utes of Mozart or Haydn. 

His desk was a plain table on 
which he placed a small slant-top 
writing box made by his former Jand- 
lord, a Philadelphia cabinetmaker 
named Benjamin Randolph, from a 
design Jefferson had sketched out on 





*640 Sth Ave., New York City 19. July 4, 1953. @©@ 1953 by the Crowell-Collier_ Publishing 
Co., and reprinted with permission. 








a piece of wrapping paper. It was on 
this desk, during the early morning 
hours of the previous weeks, that 


Jefferson had done the biggest job 


of a statement to present the case for 
American independence to the Colo- 
nies and to the world. 

On June 7, acting on instructions 
from Williamsburg, Richard Henry 
Lee had risen from his seat to move 
for the Virginia delegation, “that 
these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and indepen- 
dent States. . . .” The motion finally 
brought out into the open the great 
issue of independence. 

The opponents of independence 
fought a bitter delaying battle and 
doubtful Colonies asked time to call 
special assemblies to find out how 
the people felt. On June 10, after 
two days of debate, Congress post- 
poned the showdown to July 1, and 
elected a committee to draft a dec- 
laration to serve as the basis of a new 
government. ; 
The committee comprised Jeffer- 
son, Benjamin Franklin of Pennsyl- 
vania, John Adams of Massachusetts, 
Roger Sherman of Connecticut, and 
Robert R. Livingston of New York. 
As in many committees, most of 
the actual work had to be done by 
one man, and Jefferson, already 
known as author or coauthor of sev- 
eral revolutionary papers, was a logi- 
cal choice. “I will do as well as I can,” 
Jefferson said, and sat down to write 
what he called “an expression of the 
American mind.” 



























THOMAS JEFFERSON SUBMITS THE DECLARATION 


Congress had given him: the writing. 


7 


When it was done, he showed it 
first to Franklin, then to Adams, “of 
whose judgments I most wished to 
have the benefit.” Each penciled in 
minor amendments. 

On Friday, June 28, the Journal of 
the Congress reported: “The com** 
appointed to prepare a declaration 
&c brought in a draught, which was 
read. Ordered to lie on the table.” 

Virginia’s independence _resolu- 
tion was brought up again the fol- 
lowing Monday, debated hotly far 
into the night, and passed the next 
morning, July 2. Thus the fact of 
independence had become official, 
but its meaning remained to be de- 
cided. The resolution told the Ameri- 
can people what they were not: sub- 
jects of Great Britain; in the Declara- 
tion, Jefferson told them what they 
were: self-governing men, politically 
equal, with certain inalienable rights 
as human beings. | 

It no longer was a question of re- 
bellion against the British crown. It 
was revolution, and nobody knew it 
better than Jefferson, who was later 
to say: “I have sworn on the altar of 
God, eternal hostility against every 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 

Such then was the situation as 
Jefferson sat writing at his desk on 
that morning of July 4. Around sev- 
en, there was a knock at the parlor 
door, and Bob, the servant Jefferson 
had brought with him from Monti- 
cello, carried in the usual tray of cof- 
fee, hot rolls, and home-churned but- 
ter. 


While Jefferson sipped the hot 
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coffee, he talked with Bob about the 
day’s chores, including the shoeing 
of the horses for the return journey 
to Virginia, which Jefferson hoped 
would be soon. 

At ten minutes to nine, Jefferson 
sealed up his letters with wax, 
tucked them in his coat pocket, put 
on the straw hat he had bought for 
ten shillings the week before, and set 
out for the State House. 

Jefferson had to zigzag around 
housewives grouped about pumps, 
yossiping. Children swarmed around 
watering troughs, sailing bits of 
wood in the mossy water or playing 
in the mud. 

As Jefferson approached the cen- 
ter of town, he noted the tension in 
the air. The Colonies had been wait- 
ing with mounting excitement for 
the final break with England, and 
that morning the downtown streets 
were alive with townsfolk converg- 
ing on the State House. 

At the north entrance to the State 
House, half a dozen militiamen 
stood guard to keep open a passage- 
way for the delegates. A cheer went 
up as two husky liveried servants 
trotted up with a sedan chair. Out 
stepped a short, stocky man with a 
large head, high forehead, and a 
mole on his left cheek. It was Ben- 
jamin Franklin, lately recovered 
from a siege of the gout. He looked 
hearty despite his 70 years, and his 
eyes darted around the crowd with 
interest and amusement. He held 
out his hand to Jefferson, and led 
him into the hall. 


Adams detached himself from a 
group, and joined Franklin and Jef- 
ferson. The trio walked into the 
meeting room together, and placed 
their chairs in a small group beside 
one of the writing tables. “We 
should have adopted the Declaration 
seven months ago,” Adams told 
them. “We might have formed alli- 
ances with foreign states. But, on the 
other hand, the delay has many great 
advantages; the hopes of reconcilia- 
tion with England have been gradu- 
ally and at last totally extinguished. 
Time has been given for the whole 
people to consider this great ques- 
tion maturely. This will cement the 
union.” 

At the far end of the room, John 
Hancock, President of Congress, 
seated himself behind his desk and 
raised his hand to call the meeting 
to order. Routine business was speed- 
ily dispatched. 

Then the Congress resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole, with 
Benjamin Harrison of Virginia as 
chairman, and got back to the main 
business of the day: the reading and 
amending of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

The heat was stifling. Red velvet 
curtains had been pulled over the 
windows for privacy, and candles 
burning in the big crystal chandelier 
overhead seemed to emit more heat 
than light. The buzzing of flies from 
neighboring livery stables could be 
heard above the voices. 

Watching the sweating delegates 
squirming in their seats and using 

















HE KNEW 
ST. THOMAS 


Jefferson was fully prepared to 
write the Declaration. ‘Through 
his studies he had become inti- 
mately acquainted with two out- 
standing Catholic churchmen. 
One was the incomparable think- 
er of the ages, St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274) represent- 
ative of the learning and thought 
of the Middle Ages. The other 
was St. Robert Bellarmine, of the 
16th century (1542-1621). It is 
not surprising then, that when a 
comparison of sections of the 
Declaration of Independence is 
made with selections from the 
works of these two renowned 
Catholic theologians, a striking 
similarity of thought and identi- 
ty of political principle is re- 
vealed. 
Raymond A. LaJoie in the 
Home Messenger (July ’56). 





i 
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their handkerchiefs to shoo away the 
flies which bit their stockinged legs, 
Jefferson smiled, and remarked to 
Franklin, “The flies are welcome if 
they speed up the debate.” 
Throughout the debate, Jefferson 
did not once rise to speak. Though 
eloquent and witty in conversation, 
he dreaded public speaking; he 
could never develop the gestures and 
intonations that stir an audience’s 
emotions. Extremely sensitive to 
criticism, he writhed in helpless si- 
lence while Congress went over his 
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brain child, line by line, removing 
some words, inserting others. But 
with the exception of a passage he 
had inserted condemning the prac- 
tice of slavery, which was removed 
entirely, the changes turned out to 
be minor. 

Franklin, seeing how keenly the 
younger man felt about the changes 
made in the Declaration, tried to 
comfort him with a humorous anec- 
dote about a hatter who asked his 
friends’ advice on a design for a new 
signboard. The design featured a 
picture of a hat and the words: “John 
Thompson, Hatter, Makes and Sells 
Hats for Ready Money.” Each of his 
friends found something wrong with 
this or that word until at last all that 
remained was the figure of the hat 
and the simple inscription, “Jobs 
Thompson.” 

Again and again, Adams, near ex- 
haustion after many sleepless days 
and nights, bobbed up from his chair 
to answer questions and criticism 
from the floor. He solemnly warned 
that once a vote had been taken, 
there could be no turning back. 

“If you imagine that I expect this 
Declaration will ward off calamities 
from this Country you are much mis- 
taken,” Adams said. “A bloody con- 
flict we are destined to endure. But 
Freedom is a Counter balance for 
poverty, discord and war, and more. 
... Lhat is the commonsense of the 
matter.” 

When he sat down, the Declara- 
tion was submitted to a vote. The 
minutes of the Continental Con- 
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gress for July 4, 1776, tell the rest of 
the story. 

“Mr. Harrison reported that the 
committee of the whole Congress 
have agreed to a Declaration which 
he delivered in. 

“The Declaration being again 
read was agreed to as follows: ‘In 
Congress, July 4, 1776. A Declara- 
tion by the representatives of the 
United States of America in General 
Congress Assembled... . 

“When in tke course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the 
Powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the Laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which im- 
pel them to the separation.’ ” 

Harrison, boon companion to Jef- 
ferson in the carefree student days 
when they danced their sweethearts 
in the Apollo room of the Raleigh 
tavern, had started the reading in a 
matter-of-fact tone. But as he con- 
tinued, his voice began to shake with 
emotion. 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness. 

“. .. And for the support of this 


Declaration, with a firm reliance on 


the Protection of divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred 
Honor.” 

After this final reading, the dele- 
gates sat for a moment in silence. 
Then, in a sudden release from ten- 
sion, they rose from their seats, shook 
hands, laughed, and clapped one an- 
other on the back. 

The signing of the Declaration by 
the members was postponed until 
the text could be engraved on parch- 
ment. But broadsides were to be 
printed immediately for distribution 
to the troops and to the various state 
assemblies. Since these would bear 
the signature of Hancock as Presi- 
dent of Congress and Charles Thom- 
son as secretary, the delegates gath- 
ered around John Hancock’s desk to 
watch them sign. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Hancock, 
“from now on there must be no pull- 
ing in different ways. We must all 
hang together.” 

To which Dr. Franklin replied, 
“We must, indeed, or we shall most 
certainly hang separately.” 

The quill point hissed against the 
paper as Hancock signed with a 
flourish. “John Bull can read my 
name without spectacles,” he said, 
“and may now double his reward of 
£500 for my head.” 

News of the adoption of the Dec- 
laration of Independence spread 
rapidly through the waiting crowds. 
“The excited multitude in the 
streets,” reports a chronicler of the 
times, “responded with loud accla- 
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mations and with cannon-peals, bon- 
fires and illuminations, the patriots 
held glorious carnival that night in 
the quiet city of Penn.” 

After Congress adjourned late in 
the afternoon, most of the delegates 
met again around the dining tables 
of Smith’s City tavern, the unofficial 
headquarters and news center of the 
Revolution. 

On his way to City tavern that 
July 4 night, Jefferson stopped by 
Sparhawk’s and picked up a ther- 
mometer. Then noticing a ribbon 
shop nearby, he picked out seven 
pairs of gloves for his wife and had 
them wrapped to send back to Vir- 
ginia along with the letters still in his 
pocket. 

Outside the tavern, the passing 
throngs were in a festive mood, beat- 
ing on pots and pans, singing 
Yankee Doodle, and piling up wood 
in the middle of the street for a bon- 
fire. Seeing a blind fiddler on the 
sidewalk, Jefferson reached into his 
pocket and gave the old man a shill- 
ing and sixpence. Inside the tavern, 
Jefferson left his package and letters 
at the mail desk to be forwarded to 


MONDAY SUIT 


Monticello on the first southbound 
stage wagon. 

Not until almost 11 o'clock did Jef- 
ferson climb the stairs to his front 
parlor in the Graff house, light a 
couple of candles, and sit down at 
his writing box. 

Methodical as always, he recorded 
the weather (“fine, cool moonlight 
night”) and the day’s expenses 
(“Paid Sparhawk for a thermometer 
£3/15. Paid for 7 pair women’s 
gloves 27/. Gave in charity 1/6”). 

Then he began letters. reviewing 
the day’s events for his wife and his 
colleagues in Virginia. “It is a heav- 
enly comfort,” he wrote, “to see that 
these principles of liberty are so 
strongly felt. I pray God they may 
be eternal.” 

Toward midnight he picked up 
his violin, tuned it, then put it down 
again. The bells of the town were 
still ringing and their sound was 
music enough. 

For a long time after blowing out 
the candles, Tom Jefferson stood by 
the window, listening to .the bells 
ringing in celebration of the birth of 
the United States of America. 


New uniforms were being discussed by the home-and-school association of St. 


Mary’s parochial school. 


“I would like to see the boys in white shirts,” 


declared Mrs. Wilson. “After 


all, my husband wears them every day, and I don’t see why my son shouldn’t, 


too.” 


“Mrs. Wilson, does your husband ever play on the monkey bars at lunch 


time?” softly inquired the mother of four small boys. 


Mary Collins. 








By Herbert and Dixie Yahraes 


Condensed from “The Sign’* 


The Early Mary Ann 


She wasn’t much bigger than the doctor's hand, 
but new techniques helped her to survive 


RANK WAS EATING his lunch 
when the telephone rang. 
_ “This is St. Mary’s hospi- 
tal,” he heard a woman say. “Your 
wife has just gone to the delivery 
room.” In a scared voice, he thanked 
his caller. Then he hung up and 
dashed from the house to his car. 

Frank and Pauline Sirtori had-ex- 
pected the baby, their first, in Octo- 
ber. It was only June. Could a child 
so premature possibly live? Would 
Pauline be all right? ; 

There was reason to hope. St. 
Mary’s hospital, in their home town 
of Troy, N.Y., had a special depart- 
ment to care for premature babies. 
But could even the best of care save 
a baby that had been carried less 
than six months? 

Pauline had been in the hospital 
for five days while her doctor tried 
to forestall premature labor. He 
hadn’t succeeded, and today she had 
been rushed to the delivery room. 
Over in one corner stood a tiny, 
glass-enclosed crib. An electric cord 
ran from a small heater at the foot of 
the crib to a wall socket. One rubber 
tube led to a tank of oxygen and an- 
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other tube to a suction line. Heat, 
oxygen, suction: if the baby were 
born alive, all would be needed to 
save it. 

Delivery was fast and normal. Ten 
minutes after Pauline entered the 
room, the obstetrician held up an in- 
credibly small baby girl. 

Sister Mary, supervisor of the 
maternity department, said a quick 
prayer. The baby was perfect, but 
she wasn’t much bigger than the doc- 
tor’s hand. Her breathing was irregu- 
lar. 

The doctor held the baby head 
down to allow mucus to drain from 
the air passages. Then he handed 
her to Sister Mary. The little nun 
had had years of experience in hospi- 
tals operated by the Daughters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. She 
thought now that she had never held 
so light an infant. The child’s breath- 
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ing was still irregular, and there was 
no sign of that healthy pink that 
marks most newborn babies. 

Sister Mary laid the baby in the 
warm incubator and cautiously in- 
serted the rubber suction tube first 
into the baby’s mouth and then into 
her nostrils. Operating much like a 
vacuum cleaner, though scarcely big- 
ger than the lead in a pencil, the 
tube gently drew out mucus. Next 
the nurse turned the valve on the 
oxygen line. 

Five years ago hospitals gave oxy- 
gen—often a great deal of it—to 
“preemies” as a matter of routine. It 
saved many lives. Then doctors no- 
ticed that although more premature 
infants survived, more of them be- 
came blind from a condition known 
as retrolental fibroplasia. For some 
reason, scar tissue formed behind the 
lenses of the eyes. In 1955 the cause 
was found: when oxygen is given in 
too great quantities, it intesheres 
with development of the blood ves- 
sels in the retina. Oxygen is still used 
when necessary but only in amounts 
known to be safe. From the tube in 
the Sirtori baby’s incubator came a 
carefully balanced, harmless mixture 
of oxygen and air. 

Sister Mary closed the valve, and 
she and the doctor watched intently. 
The baby was now several minutes 
old. Her guardians saw her breath- 
ing gradually become more rhythmi- 
me her color improve. “We ‘began 
breathing more easily ourselves,” 
Sister says. 


They weighed the baby, placing 


her in a little hammock slipped in 
from the top of the incubator. The 
needle registered one pound, 15 
ounces. The doctor and the nurse 
knew that even lighter babies had 
survived, but they had experienced 
no such case themselves. 

A pediatrician entered the de- 
livery room, bent over the baby and, 
with his stethoscope, listened to her 
heart and lungs. He straightened up. 
“Looks as if it will be touch and go,” 
he said. 

Pauline awakened from the anes- 
thesia, and was told the news: a 
daughter, living, but only one pound 
15 ounces. “We'll call her Mary 
Ann!” Pauline happily exclaimed. 

Frank, whose arrival had just 
about coincided with that of his 
daughter, was permitted to look at 
her through a window. He could see 
that she had eyes, a nose, and a 
mouth, but he had not imagined that 
a living human being could be so 
small. Her arms and legs seemed lit- 
tle thicker than twigs. The pediatri- 
cian told him that the first 72 hours 
would decide her fate. 

Although many more preemies are 
saved today than were saved just a 
few years ago, prematurity is still 
the greatest cause of infant death. 
And premature: births run about six 
out of every 100. 

To the medical profession, anv 
child who weighs less than five and 
a half pounds at birth is premature. 
Sometimes a full nine-month baby 
weighs no more than that; occasion- 
ally one of that weight is born two 
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months ahead of time. No matter 
what the gestation period, doctors 
have found that preemies are likely 
to be less well developed than nor- 
mal infants, less vigorous, less able 
to get a start. They need special care 
for a while. Given such attention, 
preemies that weigh four pounds or 
better have excellent prospects for 
survival. For the lighter ones, the 
chances drop off. 

What causes baby prematurity? In 
about half the cases, the doctors 
don’t know. Mary Ann’s mother, for 
example, had been going through a 
normal pregnancy. Both she and her 
doctor were surprised to learn, when 
she visited him for a monthly check- 
up; that the baby was to arrive soon. 

In other cases, illness, accidental 
injury, too much work, or a severe 
emotional upset may play a part. A 
young woman who gave birth at St. 
Mary’s to an eight-month baby 
weighing four and three quarters 
pounds had not seen a doctor at any 
time during her pregnancy. She had 
no idea of what foods an expectant 
mother should eat. The hospital 
physicians think her son was pre- 
mature simply because her diet had 
not been adequate. 

Mary Ann lay in her incubator in 
the premature-baby unit, a sunlit 
room on the 5th floor, overlooking 
the Hudson valley. She was watched 
continually by a specially trained 
nurse. 

Most very small premature babies 
have a reddish, glistening, almost 
transparent skin. Mary Ann’s was 


merely reddish. Several times during 
the first few days, the nurse saw it 
gradually deepen toward blue, a 
sign that the infant was drawing in 
too little air to recharge her blood 
with oxygen. In each case the nurse 
released the valve on the incubator’s 
built-in oxygen line and after a few 
seconds the baby’s color began shift- 
ing back toward red. 

For 48 hours Mary Ann got noth- 
ing to eat. The pediatricians knew 
that her tiny, sensitive stomach 
might regurgitate anything given her 
and that the fluid might block her 
air passages. On the third day they 
ordered a little sugar water (less 
than half a teaspoonful) given 
through a tube every few hours, with 
a nurse standing by constantly ready 
to use the suction device if necessary. 
Later the same day a milk formula 
replaced the sugar water. 

Newborn preemies are handled as 
little as possible. Mary Ann’s little 
plastic feeding tube, therefore, was 
a kind of semipermanent installa- 
tion. The temperature in the incu- 
bator was a drowsy 90° and the hu- 
midity above normal. The average 
premature baby responds by lying 
quietly, hoarding his little strength. 
Mary Ann, though, would get her 
feet against the glass wall, and push 
and squirm until she had changed 
position. By the time she was a week 
old she could make a complete cir- 
cuit in 15 minutes. “Lie still, Mary 
Ann,” the nurses pleaded. They 
were afraid that exercise would ex- 
haust her tiny heart and lungs. 
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As Mary Ann continued to live, 


‘some of them began to speak of her 


as “the miracle baby.” 

For some time she lay naked in 
her little glass house, because clothes 
would have fretted her delicate skin. 
The Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day weighings showed her to be los- 
ing ground. Toward the end of her 
second week she stood at one pound, 
ten. Her mother, sent home after six 
days and now a daily visitor, watched 
her through the window with some- 
thing of awe. “I had my rosary in my 
hand all the time,” Mrs. Sirtori re- 
calls, 

After a time, baby was judged well 
enough acclimated to wear a diaper: 
just two or three thicknesses of gauze 
scarcely bigger than a powder puff. 
Later, one of the nurses made her a 
shirt that would have been too small 
for many dolls. In about seven weeks 
she was able to draw her food 
through a bottle. 

After that, things happened fast. 
When Mary hans weight reached 
four pounds, she was mov med from an 
incubator to a crib. Then one day in 
early September she was wheeled 
into the demonstration room across 
the corridor. All summer Pauline 
had never got closer to her baby than 
the aindin looking into the pre- 
mature unit. “I vouka not even touch 
her,” she remembers wistfully. But 
now, having scrubbed her hands and 
arms and put on a hospital gown, she 
was allowed not only to touch her 
daughter but to pick her up. 


The demonstration room is an im- 


portant part of the premature-baby 
setup at St. Mary’s. Fitted out with 
a small table and a few chairs, it 
looks much like an ordinary dining 
alcove. Here, under surroundings 
similar to those at home, the mothers 
of preemies learn to handle them. 

Every afternoon for five days 
Pauline visited her baby and fed her, 
first at three o'clock and again at six. 
Then, finally, on Sept. 13, she and 
Frank took “Mary Ann home. She 
now weighed five and a half pounds; 
she had been in the hospital 74 days. 

The premature-baby unit at St. 
Mary’s is part of a program spon- 
sored by the New York State De- 
partment of Health. Parents of pre- 
mature babies may receive financial 
assistance from the state if their hos- 
pital meets certain high standards. 
For example, the premature-baby 
unit must be completely separate 
from the other departments of the 
hospital. Under the New York State 
plan, if the baby is in a hospital on 
the approved list, the parents pay 
what they can afford, and state and 
county pay the rest. 

In addition to specialized care and 
financial assistance, the program pro- 
vides for a public-health nurse to 
visit the home, help the family pre- 
pare for the baby, and assist the 
mother after the infant leaves the . 
hospital. Pauline and Frank needed 
little help. Their baby had been in 
the hospital so long that they were 
much better prepared for her home- 
coming than most other new*parents. 

Probably you'll never have to care 
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for a premature baby, but if you 
should, here is some authoritative 
advice. Treat the baby as a human 
being, not a curiosity. Once he 
weighs about five and a half pounds, 
he no longer needs special attention. 
Cuddle him, talk to him, care for 
him as you would any other baby. 
You may feel awkward because of his 


Barring complications, he'll be just 
as healthy in every way as other 
children. 

When we called on Mary Ann, 
she was not quite four months old. 
She looked no bigger than a new- 
born baby, but she gurgled and 
smiled and kicked, and she grabbed 
her father’s finger and held onto it. 





She had just cut her second tooth. 

Frank and Pauline hope for many 
other children. Prematurity, they are 
happy to learn, does not seem to run 
in families. 


size, but you will soon get used to it. 

Remember that a preemie quickly 
catches up with other babies. Within 
a year or two there is likely to be no 
sign whatever of his prematurity. 


QeeN 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


I sat disconsolately looking at the locked door of our ward and wondering if it 
would ever swing out for me. Yes, I was a patient in a state mental hospital. 

A fellow patient sat watching me. Suddenly he leaned over, touched my arm, 
and said, “Only one thing can swing that door out. When you forget yourself in 
helping the other fellow you give that door a shove in the right direction.” 

For more than a year I had proved a stubborn case. I had been subjected to 
huge injections of insulin, to electroshock treatments, hydrotherapy. Once I had 
been moved to the “going-home ward.” A relapse had put me back here. 

I had been an uncooperative patient. But my fellow patient's words changed 
my attitude. I knew that the ward was short of orderlies. I wore blue denim, not 
white duck, but I could still fetch and carry, scrub up, make beds, feed patients 
who could not help themselves. I threw myself into the job of helping those 
worse off than I. 

From that day I began to improve. My wife, who drove 120 miles each 
Sunday to visit me, quickly noticed the difference. At the end of three months 
I had so improved that I could go home. 

Now, fully recovered and back in my profession, I greet each day determined 


to live true to the rule of life given me by a patient in a mental hospital. 
(Name withheld.) 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 











H= pos A Religious Society get 
I I started? Is it primarily through 
vision, zeal, or just plain luck? His- 
tory shows that there is no well- 
marked highway. Witness the case 
of the great Congregation called the 
Paulist Fathers, now celebrating its 
100th anniversary. 

The Paulists emerged from a most 
extraordinary set of circumstances. 
They owe their existence mainly to a 
convert to Catholicism named Isaac 
Thomas Hecker. , 

Hecker was born on Hester St. in 
New York City in 1819, the young- 
est of five children of German im- 
migrant parents. His father, John, 
was not a religious person, but his 
mother was. Mrs. Hecker had been 
reared as a Lutheran, but became a 
Methodist in this country. She re- 
mained a devout Methodist long 
after her son had made his spectacu- 
lar mark in the Catholic Church. 

As a boy, Isaac attended a Metho- 
dist donk His first job was in the 
folding room of a Methodist news- 


By Bob Considine 





Condensed from “On the Line”* 


Isaac Hecker and 
the P aulists 


The pioneers of the American convert 
apostolate complete their first century 
+ 


paper. He worked for a time in his 
father’s type foundry on Thames St., 
and then in his brothers’ bakery. 

Although he had only about six 
years of formal schooling, Hecker 
developed strong intellectual inter- 
ests, particularly in philosophy. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1842, he experi- 
enced a series of dreams that pro- 
foundly influenced his thinking. As 
he later described it, he felt that a 
new life beckoned him: a life that 
would have little relation with his 
past or with the life his brothers were 
content to live. When he was 23, he 
resolved never to marry. 

At the suggestion of Orestes 
Brownson, dynamic lecturer and 
writer who was himself on the road 
to Catholicism, Hecker went to live 
at Brook Farm, a utopian experi-’ 
mental community at West Rox- 
bury, Mass. He helped pay his keep 
there by serving as baker. He did not 
find the answers he sought at Brook 
Farm, but the experience was stimu- 
lating. He shared the company of 


‘*Jan. 20, 1958. © 1958, by International News Service, 235 E. 45th St., New York City 17, and 
reprinted with permission, 
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cultured men and women who were 
mainly concerned with things of the 
spirit. 

Later, he boarded at the Thoreau 
home in Concord, and studied Latin 
and Greek under George Bradford. 
Isaac became a close friend of Henry 
Thoreau, who would later write one 
of the greatest of American books, 
Walden. It was at Concord that 
Hecker made up his mind to become 
a Catholic. He was received into the 
Church on Aug. 2, 1844, in old St. 
Patrick’s cathedral in New York 
City. 

He decided to become a Redemp- 
torist priest. He was sent to study at 
St. Trond, in Belgium. From abroad 
he poured out the fruits of contem- 
plation in letters to his mother. “As 
if chained down upon a rack,” he 
wrote, “the soul suffers inexpressible 
tortures while the work of divine 
love is going on.” 

Fellow novices thought Hecker a 
curiosity. He had a hard time set- 
tling down to formal classes, so his 
superiors, recognizing his unusual 
gifts, wisely let him follow his own 
course of study. He was ordained in 
1849, and came back to New York 
City. 

He and several other American- 
born Redemptorist priests gave mis- 
sions to English-speaking parishes. 
Other Redemptorists in New York 
City worked mainly among German- 
speaking Catholics. Hecker and his 
confreres thought that there should 
be an English-speaking Redemptor- 
ist house. They were convinced that 


it would help missionary efforts in 
the U.S., and that it would attract 
native vocations. The group chose 
Father Hecker to go to Rome and 
put the case before the Redemptorist 
General. 

Hecker received a stunning blow 
in Rome. As the result of a misun- 
derstanding, he was expelled from 
the Redemptorists for disobedience. 
In time, he managed to have his case 
brought to the attention of Pope 
Pius IX. On March 6, 1858, the 
Holy Father gave him and four other 
priests permission to leave thé Re- 
demptorists and form a new Congre- 
gation for missionary work in the 
U.S. 

Hecker and his friends formed 
one of the most articulate and most 
zealous missionary bands of all time: 
the first Religious Society of men to 
flower from the American people 
and devote itself to them. 

The great man who founded the 
Paulists gave 30 more years to his 
new community. Bad health tortured 
him in his later life. He finally wrote 
his own obituary—in the third per- 
son. “God is killing him by slow fire, 
by inches,” he said of himself. “He 
dies terribly hard.” 

The end came for him on Dec. 22, 
1888. But the Society he established 
carries on with vigor and distin- 
guished achievement Hecker’s long- 
cherished dream: “that a body of 
free men who love God with all their 
might, and yet know how to cling 
together, could conquer this modern 
world of ours.” 








By Michael A. Musmanno 


Condensed from “Verdictl’’* 





I try my first case 


The voice of inexperience 
can be persuasive 





HE SKY DARKENED, the planets 

T paused in their headlong 

course, and mankind held 

its breath as I entered the courthouse 

to try my first case. Few things in 

life can be more soul-stirring to a 

young lawyer than his first trial. His 

nerves are at razor’s edge, his mind 

teems with stratagems, his heart vi- 
brates like a kettledrum. 

The matter before the court was 
not a murder. Indeed, it was not even 
a criminal case except perhaps that 
it was a crime the way I tried it. 
The facts were simple. My client, 
Mrs. Margaret Patric, had been 
haled into court over a $50 doctor 
bill which she claimed she had al- 
ready paid. 

Mrs. Patric did not intend to lose. 
She hired John R. K. Scott, one of 
the most famous trial lawyers of the 
day. He told her that she had better 
pay the doctor’s bill. 

“But I have paid it!” 
claimed. 

“Then pay it again! It will cost 
you more than $50 to defend the 
suit,” Mr. Scott explained, adding, 











she ex- 





“I would charge you $200 to go into 
court.” 

Mrs. Patric at once wrote out a 
check and handed it to him. Why 
was she paying $200 to defend a $50 
lawsuit? Was it a matter of princi- 
ple? Yes, but mostly personal pique. 
The doctor and Mrs. Patric had been 
friends. They had quarreled oyer 
the bill. Hurt feelings cause more 
litigation than railroad wrecks. 

Mr. Scott then said to Mrs. Patric, 
“Tl call in the lawyer who will try 
your case. 

“Why, Mr. Scott,” 
“you are my lawyer!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Patric, but I have a lot 
of other work just now.” 


she gasped, 





Mr. Musmanno is a member of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 


* © 1958 by Michael A. Musmanno, and reprinted with the permission of Doubleday & Co. “> Fe, 
Garden City, N.Y. 384 pp. $4.50. 
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“Mr. Scott, think of my reputa- 
tion! If I lose Ili be the laughing- 
stock of the town.” 

“Now, Mrs. Patric, you'll be 
pleased with the lawyer I have in 
mind. He’s a very capable young 
fellow.” Scott called for me and I 
appeared. “Here’s your lawyer, Mrs. 
Patric.” 

Mrs. Patric had seen me in the 
office filing papers, putting away 
books, carrying messages, and occa- 
sionally dusting desks and picture 
frames. 

“What, him?” she cried. 

“Yes, he,” Mr. Scott replied. 

I had often excitedly visualized 
my first trial, but I always supposed 
that I would be notified weeks, even 
months, ahead. But this case was, I 
learned, to come to trial in only two 
days. 

Mrs. Patric looked me over. I felt 
myself blushing. Mrs. Patric was 
embarrassed too. “Oh, Mr. Scott, I 
didn’t mean to cast any reflection on 
Mr. M-M-Muskin—I can’t even pro- 
nounce his name. But just how 
many cases has Mr.—ah—er—this 
young lawyer tried?” 

“Musmanno, drop that cloth!” 
said Mr. Scott. In my embarrass- 
ment I had picked up a hand towel 
and was polishing a picture. “How 
many cases have you tried?” he 
asked. 

“None,” I confessed. 

“What?” Mrs. Patric cried. “You’re 

oing to let him practice on me?” 
She had looked me over and decided 
that I could be returned to pasture. 


I could not blame her much. I wore 
a rusty brown suit. The coat, cut 
square, reached almost to my knees. 
A high collar scraped my chin. I 
wore high button shoes. A lock of 
hair kept falling into my eyes; I kept 
brushing it back. 

Mr. Scott rapidly wrote out a 
check for the retainer she had paid 
him and handed it to her. She hesi- 
ated, and then finally refused it. 
“Very well,” she said. “I'll take a 
chance. But if he loses the case for 
me, I'll sue you, Mr. Scott!” 

I worked all during that weekend 
on my speech to the jury. I boned 
up on Demosthenes, Cicero, Patrick 
Henry, Rufus Choate, Henry Clay, 
and Daniel .Webster. ‘Then I pre- 
pared my speech. I went over it sev- 
eral times, and then tried it out be- 
fore 12 empty chairs in the waiting 
room of our office. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” I pro- 
claimed. “In the first book of Corpus 
Juris, compiled by the renowned 
Emperor Justinian, there appears the 
sententious pronouncement: ‘Iustitia 
est constans et perpetua voluntas ius 
suum cuique tribuendi.’ This postu- 
lation has come thundering down 
the ages, it has rumbled through the 
centuries, it has roared in the coun- 
cils of the mighty, it has detonated in 
parliamentary halls, it has vocifer- 
ated in popular assemblies, it has 
been the artillery of reason, the bom- 
bilation of righteousness. Justice, 
gentlemen of the jury! But there 
have been times when its resounding 


cry has dwindled to a whisper. Why? 
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The hand of greed, infamy, and de- 
ception has clutched it by the throat 
and its voice has faltered, its lips 
stuttered.” Many other paragraphs 
followed, all much like this one. 

On a certain Monday in Septem- 
ber, 1923, Dantrus vs. Patric got un- 
der way before Judge Knowles and 
a jury of 12 men in the Municipal 
court of the old Philadelphia City 
hall. The doctor’s friends sat on the 
right side of the courtroom and Mrs. 
Patric’s followers, like the cheering 
section of a girl’s college, streamed 
into the seats on the left. Dr. Dan- 
trus beamed with confidence as he 
conferred with his veteran counsel, 
Raymond Phillips. Mrs. Patric asked 
me if I knew just what I was to do. I 
told her there was nothing to worry 
about. 

The judge rapped for order, and 
the trial was on. Mr. Phillips called 
his witnesses and under his deft 
questioning they glibly told their 
stories. Phillips moved briskly about 
the courtroom like a prize fighter 
who, having taken the measure of 
his opponent, entertains his audi- 
ence with fancy footwork. 

Dr. Dantrus was equally sure of 
himself. My cross-examination did 
not even ruffle his aplomb, much less 
shake his testimony. He said that 
Mrs. Patric had refused to honor his 
bill after he had treated her profes- 
sionally for nearly a month. Mrs. 
Patric looked worried, but I re- 
assured her that I had everything 
under control. 


Mr. Phillips rested his case and I 


called Mrs. Patric to the stand. In 
an excited manner she told how she 
had received treatment from Dr. 
Dantrus and how she paid him $50. 
She demonstrated to the jury how 
she had counted out four $10 bills 
and two $5 bills. I asked her if there 
would be any reason for her not to 
meet her obligations to Dr. Dantrus. 
“Of course not!” she replied in a 
shrill voice very unlike her own. 

I tried to put her at ease. “Mrs. 
Patric,” I said, “I am sure the court 
and the jury are most interested in 
what you have to say, so you may 
speak calmly.” 

“Calmly?” she shouted. “How can 
I be calm when that man” Chere she 
pointed dramatically to Dr. Dantrus) 
“is trying to ruin my reputation.” 

Mr. Phillips leaped to his feet. 
“This is outrageous! I ask the court 
to instruct this young lawyer to con- 
trol his client,” he roared. 

I rose and apologized to the court 
for Mrs. Patric’s conduct and assured 
the judge it would not happen again. 
Mrs. Patric finished her direct exam- 
ination with quiet emphasis. 

But when Mr. Phillips began to 
cross-examine her, she reacted to him 
like a tigress. By baiting her with 
sarcastic questions he got her to make 
several contradictory statements. I 
could see that her testimony did not 
sit well with the all-male jury. 

The next witness, Mrs. Mary 
Wilkin, a neighbor of Mrs. Patric’s, 
testified that she had been present 
when Mrs. Patric paid the doctor. 
But when Attorney Phillips cross- 
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examined Mrs. Wilkin, she wilted. 
Phillips’ huge bulk, booming voice, 
and machine-gun fire of questions so 
bewildered her that she could not 
remember the date on which she saw 
Mrs. Patric pay the bill, could not 
say whether the transaction occurred 
in summer or winter, and could not 
tell what denominations of bills had 
been paid. She left the witness stand 
very much shaken. 

The next three to testify were 
friends of Mrs. Patric. They said 
that they knew Mrs. Patric well and 
that she always paid her bills. Mr. 
Phillips objected to each of these 
witnesses, and one by one they were 
retired by the judge like baseball 
batters being called out on strikes. 

The testimony was ended. Attor- 
ney Phillips advanced to the jury 
box and launched his attack. He 
stamped his feet, waved his arms, 
and pounded the rail. To him the 
whole defense was ridiculous, he 
thundered. “There’s too much of 
this evasion of honest debts,” he 
shouted. “Dr. Dantrus had done his 
work. Mrs. Patric says she paid. Pre- 
posterous. Where’s ‘her receipt? If 
she had one scrap of paper to prove 
her contention her counsel would 
certainly have produced it. 

“I'm willing to stake my reputa- 
tion as a lawyer on the outcome of 
this case,” Phillips went on. “We've 
proved my client did his work; we've 
proved he always gave a receipt for 
bills paid. The defendant has failed 
to present any receipt. In my 35 years 
of practice, never have I seen a case 


in which justice so clearly rested 
with the plaintiff. Gentlemen, you 
ought to decide this case in five 
minutes, and return a verdict for my 
client.” 

I found myself standing before the 
jury rail. The 12 men looked me 
over with an indifference tinged with 
curiosity. Stage fright seized me. I 
had forgotten my speech! Not a word 
of that oration which had so con- 
vinced the 12 chairs the evening be- 
fore would come to mind. 

A juror coughed. I coughed. | 
wiped my forehead. From the corner 
of my eye I caught sight of Mrs. 
Patric’s horrified expression. I re- 
membered her threat: “If he loses 
the case, I'll sue you, Mr. Scott!” 

"‘Couthuean of the jury,” I fal- 
tered. The mist cleared slightly. “My 
worthy opponent has told you that 
he has been trying cases for 35 
years.” I had actually spoken a sen- 
tence! “Thirty-five years,” I repeated, 
as I struggled to gain composure. “It 
is indeed a long time to be practicing 
law, and that explains Mr. Phillips’ 
extraordinary ability. His client 
should be congratulated on having 
so experienced an attorney to repre- 
sent him. And my client is entitled 
to sympathy in having so inexperi- 
enced a lawyer representing her, be- 
cause, gentlemen of the jury, this is 
my first case. 

The expression on the faces of 
those 12 men before me softened. 
They looked up at me as if they 
were seeing me for the first time, and 
in that moment of commiseration 
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for a young lawyer trying his first 
case they were willing to listen. 

I did not let them wait. I aban- 
- doned all effort to recall my prepared 
speech. I spoke of the trepidations 
of a young lawyer who feels for the 
first time the shot and shell of court- 
room bombardment. I told them con- 
fidentially that if, while deliberating 
in the jury room, they encountered 
phases of Mrs. Patric’s case which 
appeared thin, they should remem- 
ber that such weakness was due not 
to any defect in the proofs but to 
the immature manner in which I 
had presented them. 

“My distinguished adversary has 
been practicing law for 35 years, but 
let me say that it does not require 35 
years to see the injustice being done 
my client. Attorney Phillips claims 
that because of his 35 years’ experi- 
ence he can decide a case better than 
you.” 
~ Here I recalled to them Mrs. Pat- 
ric’s testimony that she had paid the 
bill and that a witness had corrobo- 
rated the fact of payment, even 
though she did not remember the 
exact date. “Why would a woman of 
Mrs. Patric’s standing subject her- 
self to the humiliation of a brutal 
cross-examination if she were not 
moved by a great principle: to de- 
fend her good name against the in- 
sinuations of Dr. Dantrus?” I asked. 

“In time, embarrassment, and ex- 
pense, it costs her more to defend a 
lawsuit than to pay $50. But her 

ood name means more than the four 


$10 bills and two $5 bills she paid 


into the hands of the forgetful Dr. 
Dantrus. Let us be charitable and 
say he forgot.” I saw the beginnings 
of a smile forming on the face of one 
of the jurors. I directed my next re- 
mark to him. “Is it any wonder that 
Mrs. Patric became excited on the 
stand when she was required to 
prove what no one had ever ques- 
tioned: whether she pays her debts?” 

“Don't penalize Mrs. Patric be- 
cause of the fault of her lawyer,” I 
pleaded, “and don’t reward Dr. Dan- 
trus because of the great ability of 
his lawyer.” And then, so as not to 
seem to be plucking too strenuously 
at the minor chords, I said, “Mem- 
bers of the jury, forget about the 
lawyers. Decide the case on its mer- 
its. I am confident that you will 
return a verdict for the defendant.” 

But the jury could not forget 
about the lawyers. Phillips had 
thrust his personality into the case. 
As attorney for the plaintiff, Mr. 
Phillips was entitled to make the 
last speech to the jury. When I fin- 
ished he strode to the jury box, again 
to excoriate people who welshed on 
their debts, as he put it. His voice 
rose and fell like a storm at sea. 
Again he eulogized his client, and 
again he belittled her attorney. But 
he could not deny that her attorney 
was trying his first case. 

The jury retired for deliberation. 
Five minutes later they returned 
with a verdict in favor of the de- 
fendant. Mrs. Patric had proved that 
she had paid her bill, and the young 


lawyer had won his first case. 

















By Lester and Irene David 
Condensed from “This Week”* 





Hey, Kids: Meet Mom and Dad! 


How well do you really know them? 


AP A TEEN-AGER and you'll 
ie discover a truly phenomenal 
everything from hi-fi and calypso to 
current events and meteorology. But 
does he know his own mom and dad? 

How much do children really 
know about this family subject— 
mom’s and dad’s past history, current 
problems, personal traits? The quiz 
which follows is designed to find out; 
and while it’s meant for fun, a seri- 
ous point is involved. 

Dr. Paul Edgar, director of the 
New York State Child Guidance 
clinic in Long Island, N.Y., told us, 
“Too often parents and their teen- 
age youngsters move away from each 
other. Parents and children become 
involved in their separate affairs. 
That’s the story we find behind 
juvenile delinquents.” 

How does your family shape up? 
Are you close, or are the generations 
drifting apart? We asked the experts 
what youngsters of teen years ought 
to know about their parents, and 
guided by their replies, we built the 
following quiz, each question cover- 
ing a significant area. 


amount of knowledge on WS 


born? 





So, parents, sit down with the kids 
and fire away. 


A Little History 
1. In what city was your father 


2. When mother was your age, 
where was she living? 

3. When dad was your age, did 
he live on a farm, in an apartment, 
in a city house? 

4. In what country were your two « 
grandfathers born? 

5. Bonus question: What was the 
name of the high school mother at- 
tended? 


Personal 
1, Don’t look, answer quickly: 
Has mother got freckles on her nose? 
2. Does dad, generally or all the - 
time, wear a ring? 


*485 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. Feb. 23, 1958. @ 1958 by the United Newspapers 
Magazine Corp., and reprinted with permission. 
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3. What is dad’s middle name? 

4. What was mother’s maiden 
name? 

5. Where is mom’s vaccination 
mark? 


Family Finances 

1. If you get sick, what does it 
cost to call a doctor? CWithin $1.) 

2. What did your overcoat cost? 
CWithin $5.) 

3. How much does it cost to put 
a pair of full soles on your shoes? 
CWithin 50¢.) 

4. How much does it cost to clean 
one of your suits or dresses? (With- 
in 25¢.) 

5. (For apartment dwellers) How 
much rent do we pay? (Home own- 
ers) What are our monthly mortgage 
payments? 

6. Bonus question: How much 


do we spend for food each week? 


Dates and Places 

1. When is your parents’ wed- 
ding anniversary? 

2. How many years have mother 
and dad been married? 

3. When is mother’s birthday? 

4. Bonus question: Where did 
mother and father go on their honey- 
moon? 


FORCED LANDING 
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Work 
1. What was dad’s first job? 

2. Did mother work before she 
was married? If so, what did she do? 
3. Name dad’s immediate boss. 

4. Did mom and dad vote for the 
same man for President? 

5. Has dad ever been in a differ- 
ent line of work? What? 


How to Score Teen-Age Quiz 

Count three points for each right 
answer. Bonus questions answered 
correctly count double. 

Since older teen-agers may: have 
an advantage on this test, younger 
ones get handicaps: add three points 
to the final score for each year, start- 
ing from 15 down. In other words, 
for 15-year-olds, add three; 14’s, add 
six; 13’s, add nine. If younger chil- 
dren take the test, keep adding three 
for each age. 

Parents, a rating of 60 or higher 
shows the kids have got your num- 
ber, and that’s fine. There’s plenty 
of give and take in an excellent fam- 
ily relationship. A score from 40 to 
60 indicates a good relationship. 
Lower scores mean you ought to 
to spend more time with the young- 
sters and let them get to know you 


better. 


While talking on the telephone to my four-year-old niece, I could overhear her 
little brother crying. “Why is Bobbie crying?” I asked. 


“Oh, he just went down the cellar steps without walking,” she replied. 


F. Franfart. 

















By Harry W. Flannery 


Ralpb Bunche: a 
Voice for Peace 


His success as a diplomat 
is the result of determination, 
energy, and good nature 


) acpx Buncue is not only one of 
R America’s most useful citizens 
but one of her most remarkable prod- 
ucts. The grandson of a slave, he 
started life in meager surroundings. 
He was an orphan at 12, and was a 
newsboy on the streets of Toledo and 
Los Angeles. Today, at 53, he is un- 
dersecretary of the United Nations 
and one of the world’s most respected 
diplomats. 

Dr. Bunche greeted me recently in 
his office on the 38th floor of the tall, 
thin, windowful UN building in 
New York. He motioned me to a 
divan behind a coffee table and of- 
fered me a cigarette. He himself re- 
clined in a lounge chair, his back 
toward the banks of windows that 
form one side of the spacious room. 
Bookcases, filled with reference 
books on foreign lands and memen- 
toes from all over the world, line two 
of the other sides. 

Dr. Bunche’s features are regular, 
rather Caucasian; his eyes, a deep 
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brown; his brown hair is receding. | 
He speaks easily, and has a pleasing 
sense of humor. He dodges no ques- 
tions, and speaks about himself in a 
matter-of-fact fashion. 

With integration the leading sub- 
ject in headlines and conversation, 
we quickly drifted to that topic. 

“There’s no reason for discourage- 
ment,” asserted Dr. Bunche. “As 
long as there is pressure for progress, 
some opposition is to be expected. 
The American Negro has made real 
advances toward equality and the 
full attributes of citizenship in re- 
cent years. The Supreme Court de- 
cision on integration and the action 
of the last Congress in guaranteeing 
the right to vote accelerated this ad- 
vance.” 

_ The violence marking the progress 


— N. Eddy Road, Notre Dame, Ind. Dec. 7, 1957. © 1957 by the Ave Maria Press, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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of the Negro has been a feature of 
all social improvement, Bunche de- 
clared. He instanced the latter part 
of the 19th century, when a flood of 
millions of Irish-Catholic immigrants 
came to the U. S. 

“People forget what happened 
then,” he said. “The Irish immi- 
grants were called dirty, criminal, 
creators of slums, a menace to the 
American standard of living. Mobs 
burned convents in Massachusetts; 
looted Irish homes in St. Louis; 
burned churches and rioted in Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, New York, and 
Philadelphia. Scores were killed. 

“I remember myself the attitude of 
the other people toward the Italians 
in Detroit when I was a boy. This 
was at the time that Ford was offer- 
ing the famous $5 a day, and the 
Italians, who were immigrants com- 
peting for jobs, were called dagos, 
wops, and worse. They were beaten 
up. Some were killed. They were 
second-class citizens until the Ist 
World War.” 

“When did you personally first ex- 
perience discrimination?” I asked. 

“When I was six,” Dr. Bunche re- 
plied. “We were in Nashville, my 
mother and I. I remember Nashville 
for three reasons: red clay, yams— 
those sweet, delicious yams, wonder- 
ful!—and being ordered to leave a 
park there. I didn’t understand why. 
I'd never experienced discrimination 
before. My mother had to explain. 

“My mother, my father, and my 
sister were not noticeably Negro. | 
was the black sheep of the f amily.” 


In Detroit, where Ralph was born, 
the Bunches earned a precarious liv- 
ing. This was true also in Toledo, 
where they moved when the boy was 
ten. His father, Fred Bunche, was a 
barber. Ralph helped out by selling 
papers. In Toledo, Mrs. Bunche de- 
veloped rheumatic fever after the 
birth of a daughter. A year later they 
moved to Albuquerque, N.M., hop- 
ing that the climate would restore 
her health. It didn’t. She died soon, 
and three months later, Ralph’s fath- 
er died, too. 

Mrs. Anna Johnson, the children’s 
maternal grandmother, took over. 
She was a tiny woman, but had a 
will of iron, and enforced a rigid 
code. Ralph was 12 when she took 
the grandchildren to Los Angeles. 

“She was a strict Baptist,” Ralph 
recalled. “She made everyone in the 
house, the children and all our rela- 
tives, observe a stern Sunday—no 
shows, no dances, no cards, no enter- 
tainment of any kind. But one Sun- 
day, I remember, What Price Glory? 
was playing at the old Morosco the- 
ater in Los Angeles. Despite grand- 
mother’s edict, I sneaked off. I sat 
high in the balcony. As I waited for 
the curtain to rise, the huge chande- 
lier, suspended from the center ceil- 
ing, swayed. 

“It swung back and forth in wid- 
ening arcs. The building quaked. 
The manager stepped through the 
curtain and asked us to be calm. The 
orchestra broke into The Star-Span- 
gled Banner. On the way out, I met 
my Aunt Ethel, who had also gone 
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to the show. We faced grandmother 
together. She had no doubt about 
the cause of the earthquake. Next 
time, she warned, we could not ex- 
pect to escape.” 

While he attended school, Ralph 
sold newspapers, ran messages for 
the Los Angeles Times, carried type 
in its composing room, served as a 
house boy for Charlie Ray, silent- 
film star, and worked in a carpet-dye- 
ing plant. At Jefferson High school, 
Ralph was a member of the debating 
team and of the football, baseball, 
and _ basketball teams. He was an 
honor student and class valedictori- 
an. He won a scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles. 

In 1922, he entered ucta, where 
he worked as a janitor in the gymna- 
sium. But he suffered severe head- 
aches and had to withdraw from 
school. He was operated on for re- 
moval of a piece of straw that had 
entered his ear during a hay ride. In 
the course of a series of operations, 
Ralph developed phlebitis in one leg. 
He could not play football when he 
returned to school the next fall. The 
result was that although he was 
guard on a basketball quintet that 
won the conference championship 
three years in a row and again had 
highest honors, he missed getting a 
Rhodes scholarship upon graduation 
in 1927. He was nosed out by an- 
other candidate who had one more 
varsity letter. 

Ralph went to Harvard, aided by 
a scholarship and $1,000 raised by a 
Negro women’s club in Los Angeles. 


He also had a letter to the owner of a 
bookstore in Cambridge. It asked 
that he be permitted to buy books at 
a discount, but the bookstore owner 
did not see very well, and thought 
the letter was a recommendation for 
a job. He hired Ralph. 

Poker playing became another ex- 
tracurricular activity for the young 
student. At Saturday-night sessions, 
he played with William Hastie, then 
a law student, later governor of the 
Virgin Islands; Emmett Dewey, later 
an associate in the political-science 
department at Howard university; 
and Robert Weaver, now teaching at - 
New York university. Bunche did 
well enough until one eventful eve- 
ning. 

This was in 1930. Bunche had ob- 
tained his Master’s degree from Har- 
vard, gone to Howard in Washington 
as a political-science instructor, and 
was back at Harvard on a fellowship 
working for his doctorate. At How- 
ard, Bunche had met a pretty young 
woman named Ruth Harris, who 
was studying to be a teacher in the 
D.C. public schools. They were en- 
gaged to be married, and during the 
year, Bunche managed to win 
enough at cards to make four or five 
trips to see her in Washington. They 
set the wedding for June 30. 

A few days before Bunche was to 
leave for the ceremony, he sat down 
to a farewell poker game. He had 
$150 saved for the honeymoon. This 
time, Bunche lost consistently. His 
ill luck continued as the game went 
on into morning. Almost all his stake 
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was gone. In the pot was alittle more 
than $150. Bunche took one more 
hand, blinked at his cards, breathed 
heavily, plunged—and won. That, 
’ Bunche reveals with a wry smile, 
was his last game. He plays billiards 
now. 

Their first daughter, Joan Harris, 
born in 1932, is now on the research 
staff of Look magazine. She got her 
Master’s degree last year at Colum- 
bia. Jane Johnson, now Mrs. Burton 
Armstrong Pierce, who went to Rad- 
cliffe and Columbia, is the mother of 
a little daughter, Karen Bunche 
Pierce. And Ralph Johnson, 14, 
started last year at Trinity school in 
New York City. 

One year, Who’s Who in America 
carried these lines on Dr. Bunche: 
“Children, John Harris, Jane John- 
son, Ralph Johnson, Ozias Goodwin 

” An interviewer, asking about 
un doctor's children, said: “You've 
mentioned Joan, Jane, and Ralph; 
what about Ozias Goodwin?” He 
pointed to the reference in Who's 
Who. Bunche stared, blinked, then 
laughed. The editors had put a com- 
ma where a semicolon should have 
been. 

“That was the name of a fellow- 
ship at Harvard,” he explained. “You 
don’t think I’d saddle a child with a 
name like that?” 

Many fellowships aided Bunche 
in his education and travel. Al- 
though he did not realize it, he was 
constantly preparing for his work 
with the United Nations. In 1931- 
32, Bunche traveled in Europe and 


Asia on a grant from the Rosenwald 
fund. At Howard, he organized a 
political-science department, climbed 
from instructor to assistant professor 
to professor, and became administra- 
tive assistant to President Mordecai 
Johnson. 

In the fall of 1938, Bunche joined 
the staff of Gunnar Myrdal, Swedish 
sociologist, then doing his famous 
work on the status of the Negro in 
America. While traveling, the party 
was several times threatened with 
violence in Georgia, and narrowly 
escaped lynching near Montgomery, 
Ala. Myrdal got into an argument in 
a restaurant. The third man in the 
party seized Myrdal, pushing him, 
into Bunche’s car, and they got away 
from seven pursuers only because 
Bunche’s car was new and fast. Once 
the data was collected, Bunche 
worked day and night for six weeks 
in his office in the Chrysler building 
in New York. He napped on a couch, 
had meals brought to his desk. He 
dictated 20,000 words a day. 

Post-doctoral fellowships took 
Bunche back to Europe and Africa, 
Malaya, and the Netherlands Indies. 
He lived three months among the 
Kikuyus in the Kenya highlands as 
an honorary tribal citizen. The 2nd 
World War brought Bunche into the 
Office of Strategic Services, where 
he first was senior social-science ana- 
lyst in charge of research on Africa 
and other colonial areas; then deputy 
chief of the Near East-Africa sec- 
tion; later chief. 

’ In 1944, Bunche was transferred 
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to the Department of State, division 
of territorial affairs. Later he was as- 
sistant secretary to the U.S. delega- 
tion at Dumbarton Oaks, which 
planned the UN, advisor to the UN 
delegation at its organization in San 
Francisco, a member of the U.S. del- 
egation in London, and U.S. Com- 
missioner in the Caribbean and Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Bunche might have remained with 
the Department of State, in which 
he was rising rapidly, but he had an 
opportunity to join the UN trustee- 
ship division in 1946, and accepted. 
He explained that he did not care to 
bring up his children in Washing- 
ton, facing the indignities of discrim- 
ination. 

“T like the work at the UN better, 
I think, than any work I have ever 
done, with the exception pethaps of 
my early years as a teacher,” Bunche 
remarked. “This is because I believe 
in the UN. I feel that it is our best 
chance for peace and a better life. 

“The work is especially inspiring 
for one who has known something of 
a racial handicap. Here, every man 
sits at the council tables and walks 
the corridors in equality and dig- 
nity.” 

Bunche narrowly escaped assassi- 
nation on one of his first assignments 
abroad for the UN. He was sent to 
Palestine as chief aide to Count 
Folke Bernadotte, UN mediator in 
the Arab-Israeli fighting. The UN 
had obtained a cease fire. Both Ber- 
nadotte and Bunche had been with 
Arab and Israeli representatives in a 


conference on the Isle of Rhodes. 
Both were scheduled to fly back to 
Israel. 

Last minute paper work delayed 
Bunche. In a former Arab sector of 
Palestine, Bernadotte was killed by a 
member of a Jewish extremist group, 
the Stern gang. Col. André P. Serot, 
a French air-force officer serving as a 
UN observer, seated beside Berna- 
dotte in the official car, also was slain. 
There is little doubt that the assas- 
sins thought Serot was Bunche, for 
the Frenchman was dark, and sat 
where the American would have 
been. 

When news of the assassination 
reached the UN secretariat on Sept. — 
17, 1948, Bunche was named acting 
mediator. It was a difficult spot, be- 
cause he was an American and not 
considered neutral by the Arabs. 

However, Bunche proved to be a 
perfect choice. He has inflexible de- 
termination, inexhaustible energy, 
and an unruffled good nature. Never 
before nor since has anyone been 
able to obtain an agreement between 
the Arabs and Israeli, or even to get 
the Arabs to sit down in conference 
with their fellow Semites. 

However, Bunche’s _ persistence 
paid off. He did get armistice agree- 
ments. The Nobel Peace prize in 
1950 was awarded him for this ac- 
complishment. CHe has since re- 
ceived many other honors for his 
labors in the cause of peace. One of 
them was the peace award of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, which he 
received in 1954.) 
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He was sent into the Near East 
again as head’ of the UN advisory 
unit on Suez canal problems. He set 
up the UN emergency force, and 
conferred with Egypt’s Premier Nas- 
ser and others on maintaining peace 
in the area. 

“The UN stopped Israel, Britain, 
and France in the Near East, as we 
all recall,” I remarked. “Do you think 
we might have had a major war in 
recent years if it had not been for the 
UN?” 

“T have no doubt of it,” Dr. Bunche 
replied. “The UN has served as a 
forum to try to settle international 
disputes by debate rather than force. 
It has sometimes failed, but it also 
has successfully handled many situ- 
ations that might have expanded into 
another war. 

“The first such case came right aft- 
er the end of the 2nd World War, 
when the Russians wanted to keep 
their troops in Iran. Fighting be- 
tween the Dutch and the supporters 
of an independent state of Indonesia 
had already started when the UN in- 
tervened there. Kashmir had been 
invaded. The fighting was stopped 
there. This situation has not been 
resolved yet, but no new fighting has 
broken out. 

“The UN also managed a cease 
fire in Palestine and in Egypt. The 


seriousness of the Berlin crisis, at the 
time of the air lift, cannot be exag- 
gerated. The UN was the scene of 
the final successful conference be- 
tween the ussr and U.S. at that 
time.” 

Dr. Bunche’s secretary brought in 
airline reservations. 

“Mrs. Bunche is going with me to 
Vienna for a conference there on 
atomic energy,” he commented. “I’m 
gone so often, five or six times al- 
ready this year, and now with the 
children pretty well grown up, it’s 
lonely for her. She was with me in 
1950 when we had an audience with 
the Pope. My friend Ambassador 
James Dunne arranged that. We 
thought we would be in one of those 
mass audiences, but to our surprise, 
we were alone. It was one of our 
most memorable experiences, for 
Pope Pius is a most impressive man. 
We talked for some time on the 
world situation and the chances for 
peace.” 

A Notre Dame citation sums up 
the man who is Dr. Bunche better 
than anything else I have read. It 


‘states, “We assert that he magnif- 
' g 


cently merits the pride of his race, 
the pride of his country, and the hope 
and pride of all the nations.” 

That’s Dr. Ralph Johnson Bunche, 


American. 


Sign in a Detroit auto dealer’s window: 
“Volkswagen go home!” Charles V. Mathis. 




















Fatuer Kevin O’REILtey of Chica- 
go mailed a letter to Charles Coombs, 
Alexandria, La. But the letter went 
all the way to Alexandria, Egypt, then 
my home town; and my name being 
Coombs, it came into my possession. 

‘Luckily, Father Kevin had written 
his name and return address on the 
envelope. When returning the letter to 
him, I wrote him a few lines, explain- 
ing the postal catastrophe. He answered 
with his blessing and a word about the 
laughs he and others in his monastery 
had over the incident. 

Seven years passed; then last year I 
visited Chicago, and remembered the 
incident and the name of the monas- 
tery. I went to see Father Kevin. He 
rubbed his hands with delight when I 
told him who I was; and after a few 
more visits he convinced me how 
wonderful being a Catholic would be. 
My gratitude to the Post Office depart- 


ment! George Coombs. 


THE Lapy in the instruction class 
was a schoolteacher in her 30’s. She 
gave the following explanation of her 
desire to become a Catholic. 

“When I was a child, my favorite 





playmate was Joan, the Catholic girl 
next door. Sometimes when I called for 
Joan to come out to play, her mother 
would say, ‘No, Joan must study her 
catechism for her First Communion.’ 

“To get Joan out to play sooner, I 
began helping her with her catechism. 
She was a slow learner, and by the time 
she was ready for First Communion, I 
knew the catechism by heart. All 
through the years I have been repeat- 
ing the questions and answers to my- 
self; and I made up my mind that some 
day I would make my First Commun- 
ion, too. But only after my mother, a 
staunch Protestant, died, did I get up 
the courage to speak to a priest.” - 

The course of instructions for this 
catechumen was brief. She still remem- 
bered Joan’s catechism. Sister Celine. 


While working with an earth-mov- 
ing contractor in England I lived for 
some time in a shack which I shared 
with my Protestant friend. Mice an- 
noyed us greatly. The trap we used to 
get rid of the rodents had a faulty trig- 
ger. Eric rigged up a string to trip the 
trigger from his bed. 

So intently were we engaged in the 
fascinating game of mouse catching one 
Sunday morning that I almost forgot 
about Mass. Suddenly I realized I had 
only a few minutes in which to dress 
and to walk the six miles to church. 

Eric offered to drive me in his car. I 
casually asked Eric if he would care to 
come into church. He did, and so im- 
pressed was he that he came every Sun- 
day thereafter. Some weeks later he 
took lessons in doctrine, and is now a 
good practicing Catholic. 

» Peter O’Flynn. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged nor 
returned.] 

















Priceless to a city boy is the wonder- 
ful experience of two weeks at a 
summer camp. 


Attesting to this fact is John Down- 
ing, aged 12, of West St., Manhat- 
tan, who returned for the fourth 
consecutive year to the CYO Boy’s 
camp near Peekskill, N. Y. 


Set in the brilliant sunshine and 
mountain greenery of Putnam val- 
ley, two CYO encampments are the 
homes of 1,400 boys and girls every 


year for the summer vacation. 


Every day the youngsters benefit 
from a diverse program of recreation- 
al, cultural, social, and spiritual ac- 
tivities. Swimming instructions and 
arts and crafts training are among the 
most popular. 


Staffs of both camps, numbering 53 
adult leaders, 12 nuns, and two 
priests, are always on call to answer 
the many needs of their youthful 
charges. Good food and healthy out- 
door life added an average of two 
pounds to each camper’s weight. 


Medical examination is required for 
campers. Found hale and hearty, 
Johnny is all set to go. 
























Johnny grimaces as mom washes his 
ears before he leaves on his annual 
adventure. 


Photos by Bill Linge. 
With permission of New York Catholic News. 








Hearty welcome by Director Matt 
Cusack greets Johnny on his arrival at 


CYO camp. Right: Sister Mary Aid- 
en’s chow gets Johnny’s complete 
-O.K. Getting in the swim cools him 
off. Below: He takes time out for con- 
centration on nature. 



















Arts and crafts supervised by 
seminarian Frank Gorman, as- 
sistant camp director. 


Dreaming up a fish story while soak- 
ing in the sun. 








It's been a wonderful holi- 
day, but it’s great to be home 
again in Manhattan with an 


old friend. 








By Kay. Sullivan 


Condensed from “Columbia 
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RENE Dunnkg has played a vari- 
I ety of parts in her acting 
career, but none so important 
as her most recent role. Miss Dunne 
was cast as a diplomat, and acquitted 
herself superbly. For three busy 
months, she served as a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations. She is the first person from 
the motion-picture industry to be 
appointed to such an office. 

As the Honorable Irene Dunne, 
U.S. alternative representative to the 
General Assembly, she had to face 
large and distinguished audiences. 
But she found making speeches there 
much easier than making movies. 

“I’m Miss Stagefright herself,” she 
declares. “I never could overcome it. 
Cameras scare me half to death. But 
I was never the least bit nervous 
making a speech before the UN. 
Maybe that’s because I always have 





Irene Dunne at the UN 


There, her autograph was 
worth $21.5 million 


impersonated someone else on the 
screen, but at the UN I was saying 
the things I felt, myself.” 

She describes her UN days as “the 
highlight of my life and a tremen- 
dously broadening experience.” Her 
specific assignment was working 
with Committee IV, a group of ten 
members who were handling the 
delicate task of trusteeships for 
colonial areas of the world. 

The areas under particular con- ‘ 
sideration were in Africa. Irene got 
to know quite as much about the 
people of Togoland as she does about 
her neighbors in Holmby Hills, 
Hollywood. Since South Africa has 
been boycotting most UN activities 
in protest against criticism of its 
race policies, Committee IV had a 
hard row to hoe. 

Miss Dunne added a chic and sun- 
ny air to the staid look of diplomatic 
committee rooms. At 53, she is a 
handsome, vivacious woman with 
immeasurable poise and charm. She 
is about 5’5” tall, has light-reddish- 
brown hair, gray eyes, and a beauti- 
ful complexion. 

At UN headquarters it was not 


*Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn. April, 1958. © 1958, and reprinted with permission. 























38 
unusual to see a couple of visiting 
tourists do a double take as a smartly 
dressed woman hurried past them, 
toting a bulging briefcase. 

“Why, wasn’t that... 
would inquire hesitantly. 

“It has to be... .” the other would 
answer. “She hasn’t changed a bit. I 
remember her in Cimarron!” 

Although Miss Dunne preferred 
not to emphasize her Hollywood 
background, it was difficult to avoid 
discussion of it. Delegates from dis- 
tant countries constantly approached 
her to ask about movie making. 

“I don’t think I ever fully realized 
how far-reaching motion pictures 
are,” she says. “One member of the 
Indian delegation knew practically 
every film I had made. He remem- 
bered them better than I did!” 

She was often asked why she had 
been appointed to a UN delegation. 
“Some countries have delegations 
made up of professional diplomats 
exclusively,” she would explain, “but 
it has always been the practice in our 
country to have delegations repre- 
senting a cross section of our Ameri- 
can life.” 

How did she come to know 
enough about world politics and 
diplomacy to serve as a delegate? 

“I had to start right from scratch,” 
she says. “I was thoroughly briefed 
in both Washington and New York 
by experts. Our team had the con- 
stant support of a group of excellent 
State department foreign-service ofh- 
cers who for years had studied the 
questions we were considering and 
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knew all the history of UN discus- 
sions and the present attitudes of 
other governments. I had to follow 
the debates and be ready to make 
comments when necessary.” 

As far as drama goes, international 
diplomacy outdistanced movieland 
for Miss Dunne. 

“I am rather used to excitement in 
my business,” she says, “but nothing 
in Hollywood had quite the same 
quality as the UN had for me. There 
the problems of the world are pa- 
raded before your eyes and are the 
constant topic of conversation—in 
corridors, at lunch, at dinner. You 
never for a moment forget that war, 
peace, and life itself are at stake. In 
the past I have greatly enjoyed mak- 
ing people laugh; some of my favor- 
ite pictures have been comedies. But 
at the UN, there is no time for come- 
d = 

Y Miss Dunne admits that before 
the General Assembly opened last 
September, she wasn’t quite certain 
what her duties would entail. But 
she soon discovered that a delegate 
has to be many things: good-will 
ambassador, diplomat, salesman. 

“First of all, a delegate must get 
to know as many of the other 820 
delegates as possible,” she explains. 
“I was often reminded of a song-from 
The King and I: “Getting to Know 
You.” It’s so simple, yet so funda- 
mental in international relations to 
get to know the other person. 

“Even if we conquer outer space, 
we must still get along with the mil- 
lions of people in this world. And 
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before we can get along with others, 
we must know them. We have to 
overcome stereotyped ideas about 
people who are different from us. 
We must learn the reasons for their 
actions and appreciate the intensity 
of their feelings.” 

The second duty of a delegate, 
Miss Dunne discovered, is’ willing- 
ness to do “homework.” Constant 
application is necessary to under- 
stand the issues. In her attractive 
New York apartment she frequently 
read far into the night, then got up 
at seven o'clock to continue her re- 
search. 

The third function, says Miss 
Dunne, is to interpret the UN to the 
American public. “Even in the com- 
paratively short time I was with the 
UN, I saw how valuable the organi- 
zation is to Americans and to the 
world,” she says. “Henry Cabot 
Lodge has said he has no doubt that 
the UN has saved us from a third 
world war. President Eisenhower has 
called it ‘the world’s best hope for 
peace.’ There is an age-old saying: 
‘Out of man’s need evolves the solu- 
tion: that is the law of the universe.’ 
I firmly believe that out of man’s 
desperate need for world peace has 
come a solution: the UN. 

“I don’t think I'll ever be anything 
but an enthusiastic saleslady for the 
UN as an essential of world peace in 
this age of atoms and eemapeee 
moons.’ 

Irene even suggests that UN life 
in some ways is not only more drama- 
tic but more glamorous than Holly- 


wood life. “When you’re working in 
a picture, you get home around six 
o'clock, and you usually stay home 
and rest up for the .next day,” she 
says. “But when you finish a day at 
the UN, you’re off on a round of re- 
ceptions and parties. Social affairs are 
just as important as committee meet- 
ings in diplomacy.” 

Committee work is nothing new to 
Miss Dunne. Social work and medi- 
cal research have held her interest 
for years. She is chairman of the field 
army of the American Cancer society 
and of the women’s committee of the 
American Heart association. She is 
co-chairman of the American Red 
Cross campaign committee. Since 
1951 she has served on the Defense 
Advisory committee on women in 
the services. 

Her work has brought her sali 
awards, including the American 
Brotherhood award from the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, the Laetare medal from Notre 
Dame university, and the Lateran 
cross from the Chapter of Canons of 
the Basilica of St. John Lateran in 
Rome. 

Irene was born in Louisville, Ky., 
on Dec. 20, 1904. Her father was a 
supervisory inspector of steamships 
for the government. Her mother was 
an accomplished musician. Irene at- 
tended Loretta academy in Louis- 
ville, and studied music with her 
mother. 

When she was 11, her father died. 
Mrs. Dunne and Irene moved to 
Madison, Ind., to live with her 
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grandparents. The first money Irene 
ever earned was for singing in a 
church choir. 

After studying at the Chicago 
Musical college (she holds an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music from 
this institution), Irene headed for 
New York, eager to audition for the 
Metropolitan Opera company. She 
got her audition, but the verdict was 
“too young, too inexperienced, too 
slight.” 

An unexpected job with a road 
company (singing the lead in the 
musical comedy Irene) helped her to 
forget the Met. She studied voice 
and acted in musical comedy and 
light opera until 1929. 

That year proved to be the turning 
point in her career. Florenz Ziegfeld 
gave her the coveted role of Mag- 
nolia in the road company of Show 
Boat. She was an instantaneous suc- 
cess, and played for 72 weeks in al- 
most every large city east of the 
Mississippi. Soon Hollywood was 
wooing her. 

Aware that musicals are not always 
in fashion, Irene prudently applied 
herself to dramatics. She proved that 
she was a remarkable pupil in her 
first serious role, in Cimarron. When 
the film was released in 1931, she 
was hailed as a great new dramatic 
star. 

Films Miss Dunne has made since 
then include (to mention only a 
few) Back Street, The Age of Inno- 
cence, Magnificent Obsession, Ro- 
berta, Show Boat, Theodora Goes 
Wild, The Awful Truth, A Guy 


Named Joe, White Cliffs of Dover, 
and Anna and the King of Siam. 

This July she will celebrate the 
31st anniversary of her marriage to 
Dr. Francis Dennis Griffin, a retired 
dentist. During the years in which 
Dr. Griffin had his practice in New 
York, Irene divided her time be- 
tween Hollywood and her New York 
home. She learned to ignore the oc- 
casional rumors that the Griffins 
were at odds. 

“The fact that my husband and I 
had such entirely different vocations 
helped me to combine successfully 
a career with marriage,” Irene says. 
“But I think that, most of all, our 
religion has kept us secure. When a 
rie and wife pray together, go 
to Mass together, and receive the 
sacraments together, it creates a spe- 
cial closeness that no worldly inter- 
ference can destroy.” 

The Griffins have one daughter, 
Mary Frances, who is married to 
Richard Lee Shinnick of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Over the years, Miss Dunne has 
won a reputation in Hollywood for 
being a good businesswoman (she 
has always worked out the terms of 
her contracts personally). And she is 
a magnificent hostess. 

“No one can handle a roomful of 
guests as smoothly as Irene,” com- 
ments a friend, “especially when 
they all dislike each other!” 

“She is the kind of person who is 
never caught with her hair rumpled 
or in an unbecoming dress,” says 
another. 
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Her two extravagances are per- 
fume (she has even blended her own 
special scent) and shoes (three clos- 
etsful). She likes to garden, cook, 
and write music. She is an enthusias- 
tic sportswoman, plays expert golf 
and badminton, is an ardent football 
and baseball fan. 

With her UN career at an end, 
Miss Dunne plans to return to mov- 
ies and television. 

“I guess I'll go on acting until I’m 
old and feeble and nobody wants to 
look at me any more,” she says. “I’m 
proud of being an actress.” 

This feeling of pride came home 
to her never more vividly than the 
day she made a speech in the impres- 


sive UN General. Assembly hall, 
pledging, on behalf of Congress, a 
$21.5 million contribution for refu- 
gees. As she stepped down from the 
dais, she felt someone tugging at 
her sleeve. © 

“Your autograph, please, madam,’ 
the man asked. 

“I thought to myself,” recalls Miss 
Dunne, long used to the unexpected 
request of her fans, “that this was an 
odd place to ask for an autograph. 
Then I looked at the paper he 
handed me. It was the official agree- 
ment binding the U. S. to give the 
$21.5 million for aid. I felt then that 
for once, at least, a star's autograph 
was really going to do some good.” 


> 
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Y ae [n Ohne Parish 


Im our parish, I was staring at fashion’s latest “sack look” for women in a de- 
partment-store window when two nuns walked up and joined me. 

One of them smiled, turned to the other, and said, “Looks like we’re back in 
style again. Now they’re copying us.” Mercedes Freese. 


In our parish, ten-year-old Jack was composing a book report on Black Beauty. 
One last item remained to be written; Sister had said he must include the moral 
he had learned from the book. 
Jack thought and thought, and then he wrote, “Life is always hard, even if you 
are a horse.” Sister G. M. 
[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 


which $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 
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P ublic Relations in the Church 


Publicity techniques don’t have 


to be slick and tasteless 


Ss IT TRUE that the Catholic 


Church often puts its worst . 


vestment forward? Do we 
Catholics make a bad job of public 
relations? 

The American Institute of Man- 
agement has said that we do, in its 
famous “audit” made in 1956. “Nor 
does the Church handle its affairs 
particularly well on the public-infor- 
mation or publicity front,” the am 
asserted. “Time and again it puts its 
worst vestment forward, when the 
best side could easily be shown.” 

Reluctantly, we must admit that 
there is evidence to support this 
judgment. Time was when, prac- 
tically speaking, “public relations” 
and “the Church” were mutually ex- 
clusive terms. Other than in our own 
magazines or newspapers, our na- 
tional publicity was limited mainly 
to episcopal obituaries. One found 
reined-in remarks on the career of 
Bishop So-and-So, with some sugges- 
tion of the good that would be in- 
terred with his bones. 

Too often, our publicity stemmed 
from unfriendly sources. It was 


thought that we promoted candi- 
dates for public office with no con- 
cern for their qualifications beyond 
the fact of their being Catholics. It 
was feared that we sought to “take 
over” residential areas or particular 
echelons of business, and that we in- 
creased so rapidly that soon the 
whole world would be enslaved un- 
der a “Catholic yoke.” Our publicity 
was almost completely confined to 
this sort of copy, this and the fervent 
apologetics that would follow. 

The am suggested that if “the 
publicity front” were more efficiently 
manned, our story would reach more 
ears and more hearts. That is in- 
disputably true. Why, then, do we 
“put our worst vestment forward, 
when the best side could easily be 
shown?” Why do we, in effect, bury 
our news where no one can find it? 

The Church has a story the im- 
portance of which is not confined to 
its own membership. It is the story 
for which our Lord commanded his 
Apostles to go out and seek an audi- 
ence. It is the obligation of every 
Catholic to take whatever measures 
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lie within his power to make this 
message heard. In our day of easy 
communication, the possibilities of 
its propagation are limitless. 

Let us note that the Church has 
never been without “public-rela- 
tions” machinery. The growth of the 
Church over the continents of the 
world attests to that fact. We told 
Christ’s teaching to the world. Since 
the time of the Reformation, how- 
ever, we have been telling it chiefly 
among ourselves. Our program be- 
gan to be broadcast on a closed cir- 
cuit. 

In America, we withdrew into an 
exclusiveness inconsistent with our 
historical universality. To a stagger- 
ing degree, the “average” Catholic 
in the U.S. was a stranger to his 
non-Catholic neighbors 25 years ago. 
The Church was a forbidding enig- 
ma. 

This situation has been remedied 
somewhat in the last quarter century. 
Perhaps the comradeship of the 
world wars created an audience for 
us. Today, we have at least met our 
audience, but are we making enough 
effort to increase it? There is no 
doubt that we should do more, both 
as individuals and as a body. 

However, we need not accept cur- 
rent propaganda methods without 
qualification. We have no desire to 
make public-relations experts of our 
priests, our Brothers, or still less, of 
our nuns. We are no “merchants in 
the religion business.” We do not 
consider salvation a commodity to be 
marketed. 


We can rightly have a certain 
suspicion of public relations, the 
newest of America’s industries. In 
New York City in 1935, there were, 
according to one authority, fewer 
than a dozen PR men. Now there are 
more than 700 such firms, employing 
thousands in New York alone. One 
of the largest automobile companies 
in the country spends more than $1 
million annually to “put the public’ 
on its side” through battalions of PR 
workers. 

Phrases like “the engineering of 
public consent,” the “fast sell,” the 
“invisible sell,” and the “soft sell,” do 
not assist the cause of public re- 


lations. Ghost writers and front men 


(and now the ominous shadow of 
subliminal perception) have put the 
American public on its guard against 
a business that seems to deal in 
stealth. Many feel that we are at the 
mercy of a monster. In short, public 


‘ relations as a concept frightens us. 


To associate it with the mystical 
Body may appear gross blasphemy. 

Despite the shortcomings of pro- 
fessional public-relations methods, 
PR is nevertheless something we 
must adopt and develop. We can eli- 
minate any odious aspects which 
have become attached to the idea. 
We can interpret the Church to so- 
ciety without “engineering” our way 
into relations with those who do not 
know the Church. 

The use of new tools of communi- 
cation to spread understanding and 
love of the Church is not simply a 
convenience. It is an obligation. Not 
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to use worthy public-relations ma- 
chinery to advertise and promote the 
work of God’s Church would be like 
refusing to use automobiles or air- 
craft because they were not used by 
our ancestors. 

Many U.S. dioceses have fos- 
tered public relations for many 
years. Fresh enthusiasm has been 
created for the work of the Church. 
Public sympathy for Catholicism has 
mounted. 

In the Archdiocese of Boston, ef- 
forts are being made to make infor- 
mation about the Church available 
to all who desire it. In common with 
' most dioceses, we maintain. public- 
information officers in our educa- 
tional and institutional divisions. 

We publish a diocesan directory. 
It lists every church, school, priest, 
pastor, organization, Religious house, 
charitable institution, cemetery, so- 
cial service, and diocesan ofhcial. It 
includes telephone numbers, Mass 
schedules, dates of foundings, essen- 
tial statistics, legal titles, even the 
approved forms of ecclesiastical ad- 
dress. The directory is financed by 
some 500 local advertisers, most of 
whom have supported it since 1948. 
An annual distribution of about 
50,000 directories indicates a favor- 
able response. 

We have had in Boston since 1952 
an archdiocesan news bureau. The 
bureau is linked with our official 
weekly newspaper, the Pilot. It is a 
semiofhcial agency through which 
news stories, features, and pictures 
are released to the local and national 


press. By using the mimeographing 
and the photographic facilities of the 
Pilot, the bureau provides news of 
the archdiocese to the daily and 
weekly press throughout the 2,500 
square miles which constitute the 
See of Boston. 

Mass is broadcast every Sunday on 
TV from our own studio and on the 
radio from the chapel of the arch- 
bishop’s residence. It is designed pri- 
marily for shut-ins, and a constant 
flow of letters of appreciation shows 
the value of this service. The rites of 
all the sacraments, except Penance 
and Extreme Unction, have been 
televised many times. 

The Rosary is recited morning and 
evening over two radio stations. 
Wires go directly from the arch- 
bishop’s residence to the studios. 
Whenever possible, the archbishop 
leads the recitation. All broadcasts 
of special interest to Catholics, 
whatever their origin, are announced 
in the Pilot, provided they can be 
heard over our networks. 

In the heart of the city the Paulist 
Fathers maintain Cin their beautiful 
new Father Gillis Memorial) a busy 
information center. Turn the pages 
of the Boston newspapers and you 
will find large advertisements pre- 
pared by the Paulists, inviting the 
public to attend classes and lectures 
at the information center or to take 
a correspondence course in Catholic 
doctrine. 

At the shrine of St. Anthony the 
Franciscans reach out to fallen-away_ 
Catholics, and to all who wish to see 
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the sacraments in action. Chapels at 
the airport, the seaport, and the rail- 
road station bring the Church to the 
traveler and the worker. 

All these activities supplement the 
steady, unremitting work done by 
the parish clergy. The parish is the 
Church universal functioning local- 
ly. National and diocesan programs 
often miss the persons, both within 
and without the Church, who can 
be reached by a neighborly approach 
on the parish level. Every parish 
should have its own public-relations 
program. 

Much remains to be done. We 
need to penetrate more deeply into 
the nonsectarian interests of the 
community, intellectual, spiritual, 
material. A knowledge of Catholic 
doctrine can best be imparted to 
others by those who work along with 
them on common projects. An inter- 
change can occur on the level of 
conversation that TV and radio can- 
not match. 

And we should attend to that fer- 


* 


tile but neglected public-relations 
area that consists in “thank-you” 
notes to editors, radio and TV sta- 
tions, authors and lecturers. Recently 
a national Catholic radio program of 
excellent quality was dropped by a 
local radio station. It would still be 
on the air if the audience that en- 
joyed it had taken time out to thank 
the station for the broadcast. 

All things for Christ: that is our 
aim. When it can best be accom- 
plished by radio and TV, let us use 
these means. When older, more con- 
ventional, less costly methods are 
sufficient or better, let us not neglect 
them in favor of the new. Our “pub- 
lic” is all God's children; our “rela- 
tions” are modeled upon those of the 
Good Shepherd. Our responsibility 
as members of the mystical Body is 
for the one who is lost, who has not 
yet found the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. It is also for the 99 who are 
just, but rarely so just that they do 
not need to take more thought for 
the things that are God's. 


RUSH HOUR JAM 


Though cars are overloaded 
With highly touted power 
The traffic can’t be goaded 
To move one mile per hour 
And autos built to race with 
At speeds to make us quail 
Quite often can’t keep pace with 
The tortoise or the snail. 


Hal Chadwick. 











By A. R. McElwain 











Watchers of the 
Vatican Skies 


Modern science continues to 
benefit from work carried on 
at the papal observatory 


ATHER DaniEt O’ConnELL, S.]J., 

saw the sun’s mysterious green 
flash for the first time soon after the 
Pope appointed him director of the 
Vatican observatory in 1952. He was 
watching the sun set over the Medi- 
terranean, beyond the lovely Alban 
hills which encircle the Pope’s sum- 
mer palace at Castel Gandolfo, 16 
miles south of Rome. The green flash 
came and went in a split second, but 
the keen-eyed astronomer was de- 
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lighted. He had been hoping for a 
long time to see it. 

Many observers had declared that 
they had seen the sun go green at 
the moment it disappeared below 
the horizon. But astronomers were 
divided over the problem of the 
green flash. Was it real, or were peo- 
ple who had gazed too long into a 
dazzling sunset the victims of a beau- 
tiful optical illusion? 

“From the moment I saw the flash, 
I decided to try to settle the ques- 
tion once and for all,” Father O’Con- 
nell told me. “The thing to do, of 
course, was to photograph it in color, 
provided that it was there to photo- 
graph. I was quite certain that it 


He had two problems: to capture the 
flash at the split second of its appear- 
ance, and to have the precise expos- 
ure time to reproduce the color cor- 
rectly. But he had at his disposal the 
superb facilities of the world’s old- 
est active astronomical observatory. 
With its extraordinary collection of 
instruments, the Vatican observatory 
has enriched the scientific world 
with data that transformed many a 
theory into fact and opened up fresh 
fields of study. Father O’Connell 
aimed to add another first to its im- 
pressive record. 

He called in Brother Treusch, the 
observatory’s chief mechanic and 
photographer. The two began taking 
sunset pictures. They used the ob- 
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servatory’s main telescope, which has 
an uninterrupted view for 50 miles 
across the Mediterranean. The pa- 
tient astronomers were three years on 
the job. They achieved their first 
‘successful pictures in 1954. Today, 
the Vatican observatory has hun- 
dreds of unique color photographs of 


the setting sun. Each picture shows. 


the sun green at its edges in the last 
moment of its glory. 

Father O’Connell can also pro- 
duce photographic proof that the 
green flash occurs at sunrise as well 
as at sunset. For the layman, the 
simplest explanation of the phenom- 
enon is that it is caused by dispersion 
and absorption of light in the atmos- 
phere. When the sun is near the 
horizon, its light passes through a 
much thicker atmosphere than when 
it is higher in the sky. 

Before he came to the Vatican ob- 
servatory Father O’Connell had 
spent many years (15 of them as 
director) at the famous Riverview 
College observatory, in Sydney, Aus- 
‘tralia. Having spent more than half 
his life “down under,” he is frequent- 
ly mistaken for a native Australian. 
This pleases him. “I am,” he says, 
“Australian by adoption, although 
I was born in England of Irish 
descent.” 

The great observatory he now di- 
rects was founded in 1579 by Pope 
Gregory XIII. Gregory had found 
that the calendar introduced by Ju- 
lius Caesar was getting out of step 
with the seasons. He decided to re- 
place it. He realized that an accur- 


ate calendar demands accurate as- 
tronomical observations. Upon the 
highest point of the Vatican palace 
he built the Tower of the Winds. 
From this, the first observatory, he 
got the data he needed. We still use 
his calendar today. 

Later, the papal observatory was 
transferred from the Vatican to the 
Roman college, oldest of all Jesuit 
colleges, and now named the Gre- 
gorian university, after the Pope of 
the Calendar. Among many famous 
scientists who worked and taught 
there was Father Christopher Clavi- 
us, who, under Pope Gregory, was 
largely responsible for carrying out 
the reform of the old calendar. 

During the 19th century, the ob- 
servatory gained a high reputation 
under the direction of Jesuit Fathers 
Francesco de Vico and, later, Angelo 
Secchi, who helped to found the 
science of astrophysics, one of the 
most important branches of modern 
astronomy. When Father Secchi died 
in 1878, the anti-Vatican Italian gov- 
ernment seized the observatory and 
confiscated its instruments, library, 
and records. 

Pope Leo XIII decided to restore 
the Vatican observatory. His funds 
were low. But in 1888, to celebrate 
the Pope’s priestly jubilee, Italian 
clergy and people presented him 
with a magnificent collection of as- 
tronomical and other scientific in- 
struments. Leo installed them in the 
Tower of the Winds. He named as 
director of the new observatory Fa- 
ther Francesco Denza, a noted Italian 
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scientist who had studied astronomy 
at the Roman college under Father 
Secchi. 

At that time, a scientific congress 
in Paris was planning the monu- 
mental astrographic catalogue, an 
inventory of stars and a photographic 
star map covering the whole sky. ‘The 
Vatican observatory was one of a 
number of observatories to which 
the vast undertaking, still unfin- 
ished, was assigned. A great telescope 
was built in Paris, brought to Rome, 
and mounted in the Vatican on a 
tower Pope St. Leo IV had built in 
848 as part of Rome’s fortifications 
against the marauding Saracens. The 
telescope was moved a few years ago 
to the present observatory at Castel 
Gandolfo. 

Father Denza died in 1894. His 
deputy, Father Joseph Lais, contin- 
ued the task of photographing the 
stars. Father Lais also found time to 
act as spiritual guide to a number of 
Roman youths, one of whom became 
his close friend and often visited the 
observatory. His name was Eugenio 
Pacelli. Once, when Father Lais was 
going to Paris to represent the Vati- 
can observatory at a congress, he took 
young Pacelli with him. To this day 
Pope Pius XII retains his keen inter- 
est in the observatory. 

Pope St. Pius X made great im- 
provements in the ———_ 
buildings and equipment. In 1906, he 
appointed as director Father John 
Hagen, a German Jesuit who had 
been for some years director of the 
Georgetown University observatory 


in Washington. He was renowned 
for his work on variable stars, a 
branch of astronomy that was just 
then becoming highly important. Be- 
fore his death at 84 in 1930, Father 
Hagen had published 11 volumes of 
the astrographic catalogue, giving 
the positions of more than half a mil- 
lion stars. He was still correcting 
proofs on his deathbed. 

More than 1,000 of Father Ha- 
gen’s photographic plates were sent 
to a convent in Rome. Nuns, quickly _ 
adapting themselves to the novel 
work, measured the positions of the 
stars with machines sent from the 
Vatican. The measurements were 
then sent to Oxford university. Prof. 
H. H. Turner and his assistant, Miss 
Ethel Bellamy, made the necessary 
calculations. 

By 1930, Rome was growing rap- 
idly. The lights of the city interfered 
with the work of the observatory. 
Fortunately, the Lateran treaty had 
just been concluded between the 
Holy See and Italy. It gave the 
Popes, for the first time since 1870, 
the right to reoccupy the summer 
palace at Caste] Gandolfo. The pres- 
ent Pope decided to transfer the en- 
tire observatory there and to equip it 
with the finest instruments available. 

Castel Gandolfo perches on the 
rim of an extinct volcanic crater, now 
Lake Albano. The Pope’s palace was 
built in 1620 around a 12th-century 
castle, overlooking the lake hundreds 
of feet below. The massive walls 
provide a perfect foundation for two 
big telescopes and their towering 
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domes on the palace roof. There is a 
third telescope, not far away, in the 
Barberini gardens, where the Em- 
peror Domitian’s villa once stood. 
In the basement of the papal 
observatory is the astrophysical lab- 
_ oratory, splendidly equipped for 
spectroscopic work. Some of its in- 
struments were built in the observa- 
tory’s own workshop. The work done 
in the laboratory, under Father Alois 
Gatterer, S.]., and his successor, Fa- 
ther Joseph Junkes, S.J., is unsur- 
passed anywhere in the world. The 
laboratory issues spectral atlases and 
other publications invaluable to as- 
tronomers, physicists, and chemists. 
One of the main interests at -the 
Vatican observatory is the structure 
of the Milky Way. For this work the 
Pope has bought for the observatory 
a powerful Schmidt telescope, built 
in England. With its 38%-inch mir- 
ror, it will give the Vatican the sec- 
ond largest telescope of its type in 
Europe. The largest in Europe is in 
Hamburg; the largest in the world is 


high on Mt. Palomar, in California. 

Why, you may ask, should the 
Pope have an observatory at all? Fa- 
ther O’Connell will tell you it is fit- 
ting that as a sovereign ruler the 
Pope should encourage learning of 
all kinds. Throughout the ages Popes 
have done so. The Vatican observa- 
tory was founded with the practical 
object of preparing the reform of the 
calendar, but the Popes have always 
had in mind something more than 
immediate practical results. 

“In 1891,” says Father O’Connell, 
“Pope Leo XIII gave the observatory 
its formal constitution. He said, “The 
object of the new institute will be 
not only to contribute to the progress 
of this noble science, which, above 
all other profane sciences, raises the 
human mind to the contemplation of 
heavenly things, but in the first place 
to show that the Church and its su- 
preme pastors, far from hating true 
and solid science, embrace it and 
further it and promote it with all 
their power.’ ” 


NECESSARY CREDENTIALS 


Daddy had taken little Donald on his first fishing trip. To give the boy some sense 
of the true mystique of the ancient sport, father had outfitted himself rather 
elaborately: he wore rubber boots, a plaid jacket, and a carefully battered old felt 
hat. The hat itself was adorned with a brilliant array of colorful lures, and for 
convenience father had tucked his fishing license into the hatband on the right 


side. 


Alas! All was for nought. The fish just weren’t biting. After hours of fruitless 
casting, Donald suggested, “Daddy, why don’t you turn your hat around so the 


fish can see your license?” 


Manhattan Inter-Mountain Press (10 April ’58). 
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The Day Bill’s Heart Stopped 


A frayed lamp cord and the courage of two 


young doctors save a “hopeless” case 


ILLIAM FRUEHLING “died” one 

day last year, but he was never 
buried. Indeed, he is very much alive 
today. He owes his new life to the 
grace of God, two courageous doc- 
tors, and a frayed lamp cord. 

His story begins on a winter after- 
noon in St. Croix Falls, Wis. Bill has 
spent 21 of his 49 years working for 
the town as general serviceman. On 
the afternoon of Jan. 14, 1957, he 
was unhitching a snowplow blade 


from a truck in the municipal garage. . 


His partner, Resser Adams, had just 
got back from lunch. 

“Hi,” Bill said with a grin. Then 
he leaned over, set his wrench to a 
nut and tried to turn it. The nut 
wouldn’t budge. Bill strained. Mus- 
cles and veins in his neck bulged out. 
That’s when it hit him. 

There wasn’t much pain at first, 
but Bill felt as if all the snow he had 
plowed that morning was now press- 
ing in on his chest. He gasped for 
breath. He clutched his throat. He 
tried to cry out, but the only sound 
that came was a wheezy groan. 

Resser saw Bill crumple to the 
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floor, and rushed to his side. Bill’s 
mouth was wide open, his face was 
twisted, and his eyes had the hard’ 
stare of helpless panic. 

Resser dragged Bill to the truck 
and wrestled his husky body into the 
cab. Then he drove the truck out of 
the garage and up the three steep 
blocks to the St. Croix Valley Me- 
morial hospital. “Somebody! Quick!” 
he yelled. 

Three nurses helped Resser pull 
Bill’s limp body from the cab and 
carry him into the emergency room. 
Seconds later an urgent call for a 
doctor went out over the intercom. 

First to come was 36-year-old Dr. 
Joseph G. Belshe, an experienced 
general practitioner. He got there in 
time to help hoist Bill Fruehling on- 
to the treatment cart. Dr. Belshe 
could tell at a glance that the situa- 
tion was bad—almost hopeless. Al- 
though Bill had been stricken only 
a few minutes before, his skin already 
had turned blue black. To Dr. Belshe 
this meant an advanced state of cya- 
nosis: the life-giving oxygen in the 
tissues was all used up. 











Bill lay flat on his back. His mouth 
was closed tight now, and he wasn’t 
breathing. Head nurse Frances John- 
son felt for a pulse. There was none. 
Dr. Belshe pressed his ear to Bill’s 
chest and listened for a heartbeat. 
Nothing. Bill Fruehling was “dead.” 

A colleague later said, “Dr. Belshe 
could not possibly have been criti- 
cized if he had accepted the seem- 
ingly unalterable fact and signed a 
death certificate.” 

But Dr. Belshe went into action. 
He opened Bill’s jaws, pushed a long 
endotrachea tube in his mouth and 
threaded it down his throat, through 
the vocal cords, and into his wind- 
pipe. Then, in the brief seconds it 
took him to snip his surgical scissors 
through Bill’s lumberjacket and wool 
shirt, Dr. Belshe attempted a pre- 
liminary diagnosis. 

What had happened to Bill gould 
have been any one of several things, 
but the best bet was that he had suf- 
fered a heart attack. A coronary ar- 
tery feeding the muscles of his heart 
apparently was choked off by a clot, 
and the starved muscles had quit 
working. 

To operate seemed hopeless. Nev- 
er, to Dr. Belshe’s knowledge, had a 
man suffered such a collapse outside 


a hospital and then been revived © 


through an operation. Furthermore, 
the young doctor admitted to himself, 
he had no experience in major chest 


surgery. Dr. Belshe struggled brief- . 


ly with his conscience; he matched 
the slim chance of life against the 
certainty of death. 
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“Scalpel,” he said quietly to the 
nearest nurse. At that moment it was 
exactly two o'clock. Bill Fruehling 
had been “dead” for three or four 
minutes. 

There was no time now for the 
usual antiseptic precautions. Scrub 
nurse Heller took a scalpel from the 
cardiac tray that had been prepared 
months ago for just such an emer- 
gency, and placed it in the doctor's 
unscrubbed hand. 

Dr. Belshe found the spot he 
wanted: just to the left of the breast 
bone between the fourth and fifth 
ribs. He pressed his sharp silver in- 
strument against the bruise-colored 
skin. His blade followed the rib line 
toward the left armpit for about six 
inches. He cut again, deeper and 
deeper, but no blood came. A dead 
man doesn’t bleed. 

As the doctor spread the ribs with 
his hands, he could see Bill’s heart. 
It lay there motionless and lifeless. 
The. doctor grabbed it in his right 
hand and started to massage it. Al- 
ternately he squeezed it and relaxed 
his grip to push the old blood out of 
the heart and let new blood surge in. 
He tried to work in an even rhythm, 
fighting the great temptation to 
squeeze faster and faster, yet mind- 
ful of the urgency of getting blood 
to Bill’s brain before its vital cells 
died. 

Dr. Belshe’s hand ached and his 
wrist became red and sore as it 
rubbed against the pressure of Bill’s 
ribs. But as the doctor kept on pump- 
ing with his right hand, he opened 
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the incision further with his left so 
that rib spreaders could be inserted. 
It was at this point that 37-year-old 
Dr. Fred Riegel hurried into the 
emergency room. 

Dr. Belshe rapidly summed up the 
situation for him: “Cardiac arrest. 
Patient deeply cyanotic on arrival. 
Cardiac massage just begun.” 

Dr. Riegel went to work packing 
gauze around the endotrachea tube 
Cit was leaking oxygen). He asked a 
nurse to prepare a dextrose solution 
to be drip-fed into one of Bill’s veins. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Belshe injected ad- 
renalin directly into Bill’s heart to try 
to stimulate it into beating on its 
own. But the heart lay still and flac- 
cid as before, and Dr. Belshe con- 
tinued his massage. 

“Give me half a gram of calcium 
gluconate,” he ordered. “We've got 
to strengthen that heart muscle.” But 
once again the injection showed no 
effect, and it was not until anoth- 
er dose of calcium gluconate was 
dripped into Bill’s vein that Dr. Bel- 
she noted a tiny reaction. Bill’s heart 
began to flutter and twitch. He even 
took a short, jerky breath. Yet, it was 
no time for elation. 

The sudden sign of life—although 
it seemed to offer hope—was medical- 
ly a bad development. Such flutter- 
ing of the heart in medical language 
is called “ventricular fibrillation.” 
This is the last action of a dying 
heart, and lasts only a few minutes. 

Standing there snapping out surgi- 
cal commands, Dr. Belshe thought 
about how, in such fibrillation, the 
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nerve endings in the heart are jan- 
gled all at once by a tiny electrical 
storm. It is as if, when you hit the 
jackpot on a pinbal] machine, the 
contacts close, and all the lights flash 
and the bells ring crazily. 

Electricity! Its shock can stop a 
man’s heart on a high-tension wire. 
But, as Dr. Belshe knew, it,is also a 
force of life; it streams constantly 
through the nerves of living beings, 
helping to keep them alive. 

Dr. Belshe made his second big 
decision of this fateful day. “Get me 
an electric extension cord,” he said. 
A nurse rushed to get one, but when 
she came back she could find no out- 
let to plug it into. (Since stray sparks 
can set off explosive neues 
fumes, the emergency room had been 
built without wall plugs.) 

“Take it across the hall to the 
X-ray room,” Dr. Belshe ordered. 
Precious seconds were ticking away. 
It was now 2:20—more than 25 
minutes since Bill’s heart had quit 
working. The nurse plugged in the 
extension cord across the hall and 
guided it back to the emergency 
room. At the door she stopped and 
looked at the doctors in dismay. 

“It won’t reach,” she said. 

“Get another cord!” 

Marion Cipola, the hospital’s ad- 
ministrator, had been standing near 
the door, watching. Now she raced 
along the hall, burst into the waiting 
room, and grabbed the nearest table 
lamp. She tore the lamp’s cord from 
the wall, then ripped it from the 
lamp itself. Then back to the emer- 
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gency room where Bill’s slack body 
lay on the table. Miss Cipola handed 
the frayed lamp cord to Dr. Riegel. 
Hurriedly, he unraveled the two 
strands of the cord and stripped sev- 
eral inches of insulation off each 
strand. 

“When I say the word,” Dr. Riegel 
told nurse Johnson, “plug this cord 
into the other one.” 

Now wearing rubber gloves to pro- 
tect. himself against the current, Dr. 
Riegel carefully inserted the cord’s 
copper wires into Bill’s chest cavity. 

“O.K.,” Dr. Riegel said. “Plug it 
in!” He touched the wires to the 
thin membrane sac surrounding the 
heart. After a brief moment of con- 
tact he jerked them away. But there 
was no reaction, and once more Dr. 
Belshe began to massage the heart 
while Dr. Riegel prepared for anoth- 
er try. He picked up two intravenous 
needles, each about 2% inches long, 
and wrapped one wire around each 
needle. Then, to secure the contacts, 
he clamped a pair of forceps over 
each needle at the point where the 
wire wrapped around it. 

Then he told nurse Johnson, “This 
time, when I tell you to plug it in, 
leave it on a full second.” It was now 
2:28. 

Again Dr. Riegel inserted the 
wires into Bill’s chest. But then he 
hesitated. His eyes met Dr. Belshe’s. 
The chips were down. Taking a deep 
breath, Dr. Riegel plunged the two 
long needles deep into the heart it- 
self. “Plug it in!” he shouted. 

One hundred ten volts of elec- 


tricity sizzled and snapped as they 
jumped through Bill’s heart, com- 
pleting their circuit from one charged 
needle to the other. The heart re- 
acted violently. It jumped and tight- 
ened up like a fist. Nurse Johnson 
broke the contact. Dr. Riegel pulled 
out his needles. Silently the two 
physicians looked down into the in- 
cision, 

But they were disappointed. For, 
as soon as the electric shock was 
over, Bill’s heart had relaxed again, 
and now it lay as lifeless as before. 

The two doctors kept looking 
down at Bill’s silent heart. They had 
done all they could to save Bill; noth- 
ing more was within their power. 
But suddenly, as they stared, ex- 
hausted, at the dead man’s heart, that 
heart swelled and contracted with a 
feeble thump. 

Bill’s heart rose and fell again. 
Like a stiff engine on a cold winter 
morning, it was reluctant to get go- 
ing. It shuddered and stopped and 
then started again, and after a while 
it picked up speed. 

It thumped 50 beats a minute, 
then 60. Then, as if some mysterious 
force had pressed on an accelerator, 
it spurted on to 160 beats a minute 
before finally slowing down to a 
steady 120. And as the heart pumped 
its blood through Bill’s body, his skin 
slowly turned a healthy pink. 

It was 2:35. 

Dr. Belshe gave a long, low whis- 
tle. For all practical purposes, Bill 
had been “dead” for almost 40 min- 
utes. Now, although his new life still 
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hung by a slender thread, he was 
very much alive. 

Hospital routine took over. Bill’s 
chest was closed with all the ordinary 
antiseptic precautions. His wife and 
four children were notified. By the 
time Mrs. Fruehling arrived at the 
hospital, Bill had already been moved 
toa private room. 

Through the long days and nights 
that followed, Mrs. Fruehling stayed 
by her husband’s side as he lay un- 
conscious under sedation. 

On Wednesday, two days after his 
heart attack, Bill turned his head 
slightly and looked at the get-well 
cards that had come from friends, 
known and unknown, all over the 
world. “Bill, you’re going to be all 
right,” his wife whispered. 

The next day Bill asked, “What 
have they got to eat around here?” 
Then Mrs. Fruehling knew he was 


going to recover. 


Today Bill is doing “just great.” 
He has to go easy on fatty foods, but 
he can eat all the lean steaks he 
wants. He doesn’t work quite as hard 
as he used to, but he keeps busy. He 
runs a popcorn stand at night, down 
in front of the St. Croix Falls theater. 
His spare time is spent in tying flies 
and repairing fishing equipment for 
his friends, and answering letters 
from his many well-wishers all over 
the world. 

And what about his doctors? The 
two young physicians take their fame 
modestly. They are proud of the job 
they did on Bill, but they feel that 
they played only minor roles in his 
recovery. Their practice continues 
almost unchanged in the quiet little 
town on the St. Croix river. Dr. Bel- 
she’s mother sums up her busy son’s 
feelings when she says, “Bill Fruehl- 
ing is alive and among us again—and 
that’s what counts.” 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 








Among the guests at a tea to which I was invited was a shy, awkward, teen-age 
girl. It was plain that she had never attended a tea before. When the hostess asked, 
“Cream or lemon?” she answered, “Lemon, please,” and then glanced around 
nervously to see what the others did with their lemon slices. : 

After she had squeezed the lemon into the tea, she poured in some cream. The 
hostess, seeing it curdle, hastily took a sip from her own cup. Then she said to 
the guests who had just been served, “I’m sorry. I steeped this too long; it’s terribly 
strong.” She placed the girl’s untouched cup on the tray along with the other 
cups, — left the room. 

When she returned, a fresh pot of tea was on the tray, with cream and sugar 
but no lemon. “There,” she said to the girl, “this is better! I chatter so much that 
I almost always overbrew the tea.” Carol V. Bird. 
[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $25 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 


we will also pay $25 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted verbatim 
from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 
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How to Drive and Stay Alive 








The new hazards on the 
modern road must be 
known to be avoided 


TeaR HartrorpD, Conn., a vaca- 
N tioning couple from Ohio fol- 
lowed a sand truck doing 55. The 
husband heard coarse sand blowing 
against his windshield, suddenly no- 
ticed that the sand was cutting hun- 
dreds of tiny pits in the safety glass. 

At the next stop light he told the 
truck driver. “I know,” the driver 
said. “Lots of sand blows -off this 
truck. I’ve asked the boss over and 
over to put a tarpaulin over the load, 
the way the law says, but he won’t 
do it.” 

That night the Ohio driver found 
he couldn’t see the road. “Not until 
the headlights came on and reduced 
my windshield to an opaque glare 
did I realize how thoroughly it had 
been sandblasted,” he said. “And it 
all happened in a half-mile!” oe 


Never follow a truck from which > 


sand is blowing. That is just one of 
many safe-driving tips known to gar- 
‘agemen and highway police but al- 
| most unknown to the public. Here 
are some others. 
Look out for bulldozers on trucks. 
Often the huge steel scraper blade 





projects three feet or more beyond 
the side of the truck. Every now and 
then such a blade rips through a 
passing car and someone is killed. 

Some careful contractors send a 
second vehicle, flying red flags, 
ahead of the truck, but often the 
procession approaches you at such 
speed that you have little time to see 
the dangerous blade. So always be 
wary whenever you see a truck carry- 
ing any large machinery. 

Don't “push” your car too hard. 
Remember, today’s turnpike speeds 
are all right for some cars, but not 
for all. Garagemen say that many 
lighter, older cars simply aren’t built 
to stand hour-by-hour speeds of 60 
and 70. Unless your car is new and 
powerful, it’s best to hold your speed 


*535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. March, 1958. @ 1958 by the American Medical Association, 
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a notch or two below 60. This may 
keep you from blowing a gasket or 
ruining your engine. 

Watch your oil pressure on turn- 
pikes. Some garages report that car 
after car comes off the turnpikes 
with its engine burned out because 
oil pressure drops, in some models, 
under sustained high speed. 

Watch for deer’s eyes at night. 
Deer are getting to be so common in 
many states that they are now a seri- 
ous hazard. In some rural areas, sur- 
veys show that almost every driver 
has either hit a deer or had close calls. 

Hence, when driving through 
patches of woods or near streams al- 
ways be alert for deer, even in day- 
time. Experienced highway patrol- 
men in deer areas always watch for 
the glitter of deer eyes in woods or 
fields. If you see a pair of eyes in 
your headlights, slow down, for 
often a deer will run toward your 
car. 

A 180-pound buck is nothing to 
trie with. Deer collisions have 
killed many drivers, and deer in the 
road may be responsible for many 
of the unexplained wrecks that kill 
careful, sober drivers at night. 

Watch the other fellow’s tires 
when overtaking another car, espe- 
cially an old, shabby one. A garage- 
man near Hanover, Va., was rolling 
on U. S. 301. He was about to over- 
take a flimsy old car when he saw 
rubber coming off its left tire. He 
slammed on his brakes just as the tire 
blew out. The old car swerved left. 
“He would have hit me sure if I 


hadn’t slowed down,” the garageman 
said. 

Another reason for watching the 
other fellow’s tires: you may save 
his life if you warn him of a tire com- 
ing apart or getting soft. 

When you have road trouble at 
night, remember: the average flash- 
light is almost invisible to cars ap- 
proaching you at high speed unless 
aimed directly at the driver. Even so, 
from a few hundred feet it may look 
like the tiny glint of a roadside re- 
flector. Hence it is not wise to try to 
fix your disabled car on the road 
while your wife waves a flashlight to 
warn oncoming cars. You are in dan- 
ger and she is, too. (Even highway 
patrolmen are afraid to stand in to- 
day’s fast roads with only a flashlight 
for protection.) 

So when in trouble, get your car 
entirely off the road. If you have 
a flat tire and there’s no shoulder, 
police say there is only one safe thing 
to do: keep right on driving to a safe 
turnoff. You'll ruin the tire but that’s 
better than having a collision. 

Know the “uncanceled blinker 
signal.” Motorists on the Ohio Turn- 
pike, and perhaps elsewhere, have 
a habit of helping each other know 
when a turn blinker is left flashing. 
As they pass ahead of you they give 
their right blinkers a few flashes, 
then flick the left one on for a mo- 
ment, and keep this see-saw signal 
going until you realize one of your 
blinker lights is going. 

Be on the alert when two cars pass 
near you. Late one night on U. S. 40 

















south of Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
a motorist saw a car coming up be- 
hind him at high speed. Another 
car was approaching from ahead. 

“The fellow behind me barely 
squeezed past my car,” the tourist 
said. “But he sideswiped the oncom- 
ing car slightly. What happened 
next is something I would never 
have anticipated. The sideswipe 
pulled the oncoming car around un- 
til he was heading straight for my 
front bumper. I swerved right and 
he missed me by an inch. It all hap- 
pened in a split second. The other 
car stopped, and I found that the 
fellow who had passed me was 
drunk.” 

If you back out of your driveway, 
blow your horn! There are likely to 
be small children around. There’s a 
noisy little “back-up horn” on the 
market, a buzzer that sounds auto- 
matically whenever you shift into re- 
verse. 

Never let a dog ride on the front 
seat of your car. Dogs, especially 
frisky ones, often try to climb all over 
the driver. They have been known 
to lodge themselves behind him, 
forcing him forward against the 
wheel in a position to lose control. 

Stay clear of poorly loaded trucks. 
Ever notice how often you see bags 
of cement, plaster, or lime lying 
smashed on the highway? These and 
many other objects fall off trucks, 
and sometimes hit pedestrians or 
moving Cars. 

On U.S. | near Portland, Me., a 
load of lumber slid off a truck in 50 
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mile-an-hour traffic. Cars moving a 
mile a minute on the. New York 
Thruway recently encountered a 
heavy plank which aad fallen from 
a contractor's 'truck. Near Lansing, 
Mich., drivers saw a fender, then 
other parts of wrecked cars, falling 
piece by piece from the open rear 
end of a junk dealer's truck. 

Don't try to pass in the rain. It is 
practically impossible, highway ex- 
perts say, to overtake a fast-moving 
car in safety on a narrow road when 
rain is falling. Reason: the wheels 
throw up blinding sheets of water 
often mixed with mud. It’s best al- 
ways to drop back and wait until the 
rain lets up or the vehicle ahead 
turns off. 

How to rest while driving. You 
are in danger when you are tired, 
trafic experts have found, so it pays 
to keep rested. A portable radio, a 
small traveling bag, or even a pile of 
books propped beside you helps rest 
your right elbow on long trips. It 
takes a surprising amount of strain 
off tired arms and shoulders. 

Use your headlights in daytime if 
the weather is cloudy and you're 
making. a long, fast trip on narrow, 
twisting roads. Railroads have found 
that a lighted headlight in the day- 
time is a great safety factor. The 
human eye responds quickly to the 
contrast of a bright light. You'll get 
instant attention from the hundreds 
of drivers you meet turning out of 
side roads, gas stations, and drive- 
ways. 


Carry your own  windshield- 
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cleaning equipment for emergencies. 
A dirty windshield increases your ac- 
cident hazard, tires your eyes, and 
may even give you a headache. If 
you keep a spray cleaner in your car, 
and wiping rags or tissues, you can 
stop immediately when bugs soil 
your windshield. 

If you own a station wagon, never 
carry children in the back if you Cor 
they) can detect the slightest odor 
of exhaust fumes. Deadly carbon 
monoxide, odorless in itself, collects 
in the back of some “wagons,” espe- 
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cially when the back window is 
open. If you have this trouble, it 
sometimes helps to have your gar- 
ageman install a side-exhaust fitting 
on the tailpipe. 

Beware of fumes from vehicles 
ahead. Your heater and fresh-air in- 
takes scoop up the evil-smelling ex- 
haust gases of cars directly ahead of 
you. If you sniff such fumes, drop 
back several hundred feet. Some- 
times you can observe which way the 
wind is blowing the exhaust from 
the car that you are following. 


may, 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 74) 


1. tractable (trak’ta-b’l) > 
2. protractor (pro-trak’ter) b) 
3. detraction (de-trak’shun) 13) 
4. retract (re-trakt’) f) 
5. abstracted (ab-strak’ted) e) 
6. tractor (trak’ter) a) 
7. contraction (kon-trak’shun) 4d) 
8. extraction (eks-trak’shun) i) 
9. distract (dis-trakt’) g) 
10. subtrahend (sub’tra-hend) —c) 
11. attractive (a-trak’tiv) h) 
12. tractate (trak’tate) k) 


Readily drawn or easily handled; docile. 
Instrument for drawing and measuring 
angles; one who delays. 

Taking away someone’s good name, 
especially by slander. 

To draw back or in; to withdraw. 
Withdrawn in mind, preoccupied; 
drawn from. 

Vehicle used for drawing plows or loads. 
Act of drawing together; abbreviation of 
a word by omitting certain letters. 

Act of drawing out; derivation from a 
stock or family. 

To divert; to draw attention away. 
Number or quality to be “drawn” or 
subtracted from another. 

Having the power or quality to draw 
attention; charming. 

Treatise; essay; subject “drawn out” in 


a pamphlet. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 











Condensed from “U.S. News & 
World Report’’* 











Grow old along with me 
The good life needs breadth and depth as well 


as length, says an authority on aging 


octors and other scientists 
are finding important clues 
to the process of aging. How 
important is weight and diet? Does 
smoking, drinking, or loss of sleep 


D 


shorten your life? Do lazy people live. 


longer? Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, an 
authority on old age and its prob- 
lems, answers these and other ques- 
tions. Dr. Stieglitz also has some- 
thing to say about what you can do 
to make your later years a healthier 
and happier part of your life. 


Dr. Stieglitz, why do some people 
live so long and others not? 

Long life is less a question of 
aging than a problem of illness. De- 
preciation from age itself is relatively 
minor. 


How do you avoid such illness? 
There are many diseases. We 


don’t know all the answers. In a few 
disorders we know some of them. 
There is no simple answer, nor will 
one ever be found. The cause of the 
disorders of later years is an im- 
mensely complex question. 


A person can’t go through life 
without getting sick? 

Correct. And each occasion leaves 
some damage. 


Is there anything a person can do 
to make an illness less harmful in 
the long run? 

If by anything you mean some 
magic formula, no. Early detection, 
early treatment, and good hygiene 
can do much to retard the harm. 

The problem of national health 
has changed. With the increase of 
longevity, which is largely due to the 
saving of lives of infants and chil- 





*2300 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. Feb. 14, 1958. © 1958 by United States News Publishing 
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dren, there are more people reach- 
ing the older age groups and there- 
fore more of what are miscalled 
“degenerative diseases.” 


Why “miscalled?” 

Cancers, for example, are called 
“degenerative” whereas they are ac- 
tually regenerative diseases, since 
they are characterized by rapid 
growth. The term degenerative is an 
unfortunate misnomer. 

In many progressive illnesses the 
damage accumulates over many 
years. Such disorders start long be- 
fore we see any symptoms. Arterio- 
sclerosis is one example. Unfortu- 
nately, most doctors regard certain 
consequences of arteriosclerosis, such 
as coronary occlusion, as separate dis- 
eases. The heart specialist has con- 
centrated so upon the heart that it is 
difficult for him to remember that 
coronary occlusion is only a_ local 
manifestation of a generalized dis- 
order. When a man has enough ar- 
teriosclerosis to produce a heart at- 
tack, he also has arteriosclerosis 
elsewhere, including the vessels of 
the brain, even though there are no 
symptoms. 


In speaking of illnesses, you mean 
any type, such as a cold? 

Even a cold leaves some damage. 
But it is too small to be measured. 


Would pneumonia leave more? 

Yes. Acute infections vary greatly 
in the nature and severity of their 
consequences. Scarlet fever left a 


lot of kidney damage before-we had 


antibiotics. 


The average life span is now 69. 
But under ideal conditions, how long 
could a person expect to live? 

Probably the natural life span of 
man is between 100 and 120. 


Everybody wants to know how he 
can live to be 100. Can you lay 
down some general rules? 

There are general rules of wise 
living. But there is no short cut. And 
we can’t change heredity, which 
unquestionably plays a major part 
in determining longevity. By the 
time a patient asks you that question, 
it’s 30 or 40 years too late to change 
his ancestry. 


Is there a built-in time-clock mech- 
anism that determines how long a 
person is going to live? 

I don’t know. If there is, we do 
not know how it operates. Differ- 
ences in life span among animals 
suggest something of the sort. 


If there is such a “clock,” is there 
anything one can do to make it run 
faster or slower? 

If you ask me to prove it, I can’t. 
But I think there are several things 
that can modify the rate of aging. 


Such as working less hard? 

No, quite the contrary. Disuse is 
a form of abuse. There are two theo- 
ries about what causes aging. One is 
that we wear out from use and the 
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other is that we rust from disuse. The 
data supporting these two conflicting 
views are almost equally balanced. 
The energetic chap will say that we 
rust out from disuse and the chap 
who has been lazy all his life will 
say we wear out from excessive use, 
thus justifying his indolence. But, if 
we consider that disuse is a form of 
abuse, then we make sense and the 
two concepts are not so incompatible. 


You mean we must use our ntus- 
cles? 
Yes, and also our minds. 


So that just because a man works 
hard doesn't mean that he necessari- 
ly is going to die at an early age? 

No. My personal conviction is that 
the contrary is more likely 


How about nervous tension? 

This is the era of “tranquilizers.” 
Patients tell me, “I didn’t sleep well 
last night, and I'm ‘nervous.’ ” 

I tell them, “Be glad you are alive. 
A certain amount of anxiety is the 
price you have to pay for being in- 
telligent.” 

Comfort and self-indulgence are 
overpriced in the market. Extreme 
apprehension can be harmful. But 
why are we so apprehensive? I think 
it is because most Americans are 
chasing something that doesn’t exist: 
security. Security is a myth begotten 
of wish. Security doesn’t exist for 
anybody. If one can accept insecuri- 
ty with equanimity, he doesn’t suffer 
from tension. 


Isn’t there a relation between ten- 
sion and ulcers? 

Yes. Nearly 80% of the British 
commandos who returned from the 
raid on Dieppe showed evidence of 
ulcers, and they were picked men, in 
excellent health, before they left. 


What is the process of getting old? 

Aging begins at conception and 
ends only with death. Two processes 
go on throughout life. One process 
is' growth or evolution, and the other 
is atrophy or involution. We cannot 
hope to stop them. Aging is the ele- 
ment of time in the phenomena of 
living. In the later years, atrophy ex- 
ceeds growth, but certain things con- 
tinue to grow until the end—the 
mind, for example. 


What about the mental attitude of 
people who grow old? Does nature 
provide an adjustment to the end of 
life, so that they become resigned to 
the idea of dying? 

Most people who approach death 
in their later years are so feeble 
that they are not aware of an im- 
pending end. Violent, sudden death 
is rare, much rarer than in youth. 
One’s attitude toward death depends 
on religious beliefs and maturity. 
There are greater hazards in being 
too young when old than in being 
too old when young. 


Does retirement hasten old age? — 
It does for those with one-track 
minds. Those, for instance, whose 
only interest is their work. If there 
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are multiple tracks of interest, a per- 
son is not likely to be upset. To re- 
tire from a job is one thing; retiring 
to do something that one wants to 
do is very different. 


What about sleep and rest? How 
do they affect one’s life span? 

The sleep a person needs is meas- 
ured best by whether he awakens re- 
freshed, or is still weary. If he 
bounds out of bed with vigor and 
enthusiasm, he has slept enough. 
But if he must drag himself out of 
bed he either has not had enough 
sleep, or is facing a day which he 
doesn’t expect to enjoy. In general, 
if he averages six hours’ sleep and is 
refreshed in the morning, that is all 
he needs. But suppose he faces a day 
that he does not expect to enjoy— 
that’s very common, particularly 
when work is routine, or if the per- 
son is in the wrong Career. 

There are many people in what, 
for the sake of brevity, we may call 
“the wrong career.” A wrong career 
may not cause much distress until 
the late 40’s or 50’s. In youth, a ca- 
reer is often a means to other ends. 
A young man chooses to go in with 
Uncle Joe in the factory because he 
can advance faster, make more mon- 
ey, and thus get married and become 
a member of the country club. But 
the factory wasn’t what he was really 
interested in. This doesn’t bother 
him seriously until he has attained 
the other goals. It is then the shoe 
begins to pinch. 

One part of being mature is to feel 


a purpose in existence beyond mere 
survival. 

That purpose may be as simple as 
to grow better pansies than a neigh- 
bor, or to get certain “letters to the 
editor” printed, or to serve the com- 
munity. The greatest tragedy of the 
retired person is awareness of use- 
lessness. ; 


Can religion help him? 

Yes, it can, particularly if he can 
find something useful to do for his 
church. 


Is it true that women live longer 
than men? 

Yes, and the basic reason does not 
relate to modern civilization or our 
mode of life. Females of some 50 to 
59 different species of insects, birds, 
fish, reptiles, and mammals other 
than man live longer than males. 


Then it isn’t a matter of the hus- 
band working himself to death while 
his wife lounges at home? 

No. You could not apply that rea- 
soning to spiders, for example, or to 
turtles, elephants, or robins. The 
reason lies in something basic in the 
female biology in contrast to that of 
males, or the difference wouldn’t 
apply to so many different species. 


What about smoking? 

Data indicates some relationship 
between cancer of the lungs and 
smoking, but whether this is direct 
cause and effect has not been proved. 
There are great individual varia- 
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tions. We know of men who have 
smoked 20 cigars a day for 50 years 
and we can’t find evidence that it 
does them any damage. 

Life is multidimensional. It has 
depth and breadth as well as length, 
and to sacrifice depth and breadth in 
the hope of attaining length is no 
gain. 


What about weight? Would it 
help a person who is 60 and over- 
weight if he reduced? 

Yes, if he did it sensibly and grad- 
ually. 


Is there any rule as to how much 
weight one should take off at any 
given time? 

To get permanent results, not 
more than a pound a week—that’s 52 
pounds a year. 


Is it true that after one gets to be 
50, he should go back to the weight 
he was when he was 25? 


Yes—if his weight at 25 was prop- 
er for his height and body build. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
statistics, based on several hundred 
thousand people, indicated that if 
weight was normal at age 25, those 
who did not gain lived the longest. 

That brings up the question of 
what is “normal”? Normal is, after 
all, average, and therefore closer to 
mediocre than superior. It is normal 
to gain weight because most people 
do, but we know that it is not desir- 


able. 


What about alcoholic beverages? 

Every one who reaches 90 is in- 
terviewed by reporters and each has 
a different formula to account for his 
longevity. Some have been teetotal- 
ers; others feel they never would 
have survived without their daily 
toddies. Using alcohol does not seem 
to affect the life span—if we really 
mean use, not abuse. The alcoholic 
does himself damage by drinking to 
excess. But the same is true of the 
person who sits before a narcotizing 
TV program or eats five pounds of 
candy. 


You mentioned illness as being 
more important than aging—would 
you explain? 

, The progressive disorders which 
beset the aging are our major health 
problem today. They fall into three 
general groups. 

The most important group are the 
cardiovascular disorders, high blood 
pressure and arteriosclerosis. These 
account for approximately 50% of all 
deaths in the U.S. today. Their con- 
sequences are multiple—not just 
“strokes” and “coronaries.” Confused 
dementia, which fills our mental 
hospitals with the aged, is a result 
of arteriosclerosis. 

The second group are metabolic 
disorders, diabetes, pernicious ane- 
mia, glandular deficiencies, gout and 
other forms of arthritis. 

Lastly are cancers. Cancers should 
always be thought of as plural be- 
cause, if we assume that cancer is a 
single disease, we might just as well 
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lump all infections as one disease. 

One of the most important charac- 
teristics of these disorders is that 
their causes are not necessarily iden- 
tical in any two cases. Typhoid is al- 
ways due to the typhoid bacillus. All 
infections originate from sources out- 
side the body. Chronic disorders re- 
sult from many factors which may 
vary in different individuals. Any- 
one who is searching for “the cause 
of” (in the singular) high blood 
pressure or cancer is doomed to fail- 
ure. There are many causes which 
combine in different patterns in dif- 
ferent people. They may have oper- 
ated years before symptoms appear. 

These disorders are all progressive; 
they never run a natural course and 
then clear up. They contribute to 
the development and/or aggravation 
of each other. 


Dr. Stieglitz, what is gerontology? 

Gerontology is the science of ag- 
ing. : 

Our physical age does not neces- 
sarily parallel our age in years. In- 
tellectually, we have yet another age; 
emotionally, still another. The aver- 
age intellectual age of adults in the 


U.S. is about 12. Emotional maturi- 
ty is even more retarded; the average 
is probably about seven or eight. 

We gerontologists are more con- 
cerned with adding depth and 
breadth to life than length. Living 
today largely in order to feel secure 
about tomorrow doesn’t make sense 
to me. Older individuals can take 
chances and, I believe, profit by so 
doing. Every decision is a calculated 
risk, 

The older person’s odds have 
changed in his favor. At 70, he has 
a calculated expectancy of about ten 
more years. At 50, he had a calcu- 
lated expectancy of about 23 years. 
If he takes chances with his health 
at 70 and loses, he doesn’t lose as 
much as he stood to gain by living 
the way he really wanted to live. 


Then an older person should live 
it up? 

Yes, he has earned the right to live 
it up. I like that old story about the 
man whose will read: “Being a whol- 
ly selfish individual, instead of leav- 
ing money to my equally selfish rela- 
tives I spent it on myself; there is 
none left.” 


THE BACKWARD LOOK 


A man who was celebrating his 90th birthday was being interviewed by a re- 
porter from the local paper. “And tell me,” said the reporter, “if you had your 
life to live over again, is there anything that you would do different?” 

A long silence followed. The old man appeared to be deep in thought. “Well,” 
he finally answered, “I think maybe I would part my hair in the middle.” 


Wall Street Journal (25 April ’58). 
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By Barbara King 








Teale Water on 
$145,000 a Year 


“We're not extravagant, but we 
spend every cent Tom makes and 
don’t have much to show for it” 


\\ HEN PEG AND Tom Mooney 

y >) met in Germany near the end 
of the 2nd World War and were 
married, they never dreamed that 
one day they’d be complaining that 
they couldn’t live on an income of 
$15,000 a year. 

When they got back to the States, 
they told themselves that all they 
wanted in this world was a house 
with a patch of yard and a patch 
of sky to call their own. Now they 
have the house and yard, and five 
additional tow-headed blessings, in a 
pleasant town in Westchester coun- 
ty, N.Y. They count themselves 
lucky to be living within commuting 
distance of Tom’s job. CHe is a tex- 
tile executive in New York City.) 
But they have become increasingly 
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uneasy about their financial situa- 
tion, which seems to be growing 
steadily worse. 

“Sometimes I think it’s the town,” 
says Peg, a vivacious brunette in her 
late 30’s. “There’s so much money 
around here you can almost feel it. 
First time we saw the town, Tom and 
I just drove through and thought, 
‘What a lovely place! It has our name 
on it.’ 

“We still feel the same. Schools 
are good, churches are convenient, 
and more congenial people live here 
than we've ever known in one place 
before. The town has beaches, pub- 
lic tennis courts, and every other 
kind of recreation facility we could 
ask for; it is well run and pleasant. 
We know just about half the people 
we pass on the street. I guess we 
just like the way it feels.” 

“It’s a real home town,” agrees 
Tom, a quiet, easygoing man whose 
youthful appearance belies his 45 
years. Tom, from a big Midwestern 
city, and Peg, from a small] town in 
Ohio, are both college graduates. 

ie and I have never kept a budg- 

We figure life’s too short te 
jen much time thinking about 
money. Lately, though, we’ve faced 
the horrible realization that we're 
getting nowhere, saving nothing. 
Worse, our years of heaviest expense 
are still ahead.” He tries to glare in 
the general direction of the three 
handsome boys and two girls crowd- 
ing the TV corner of the living room, 
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Wall Street Journal (25 Apru 35). 
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but his face shows nothing but gen- 
tle pride. 

On the surface, there seems no 
good reason why Peg and Tom 
Mooney should be hard pressed. She 
does all the laundry, including 
Tom’s shirts, and cuts her own and 
the boys’ hair. Their house, a white 
frame ranch type, originally six 
rooms and a bath, cost $18,000. 
They have added another room and 
bath and bought the lot adjoining, so 
that the total investment, counting 
storm-screen windows and _ several 
coats of paint, is around $25,000. 

They're thinking of selling the 
house now, because the rooms are 
small and crowded, but they doubt 
that they'll get $25,000 for it. Many 
new houses are being built, compa- 
rable in size, but more modern, with 
attractive down payments and mort- 
gages, for around $30,000. 

“It’s not that we’re unhappy,” says 
Peg. “But I would love a kitchen 
where we could all sit down to eat 
at one time, and a separate room for 
TV, and a place to put up guests 
other than the couch in the living 
room. Being surrounded by all this 
wealth does give us, and the chil- 
dren, ideas of how we could live if 
we had just a little more money. 
Many of our friends belong | to a club 
or own a boat, for instance.” 

Tom’s $15,000 a year salary is 
their only income. With federal 
income tax, social security, and a 
group-insurance premium deducted, 
the take-home pay comes to roughly 
$13,000. That means that twice a 


month Tom brings home a check of 
$542.50, or $1,085 a month. 

Where does it go? 

Like many property buyers, Tom 
and Peg make a monthly payment 
to the bank covering both mortgage 
and real-estate taxes. In their case, 
with a mortgage by now reduced to 
$9,000, and annual taxes at $496, 
they pay $120 a month. New York 
State income tax takes another $33 
a month. 

Next, a few other fixed expenses. 

Tom contributes $75 a month for 
the support of his widowed mother, 
who lives with a daughter. 

Life-insurance agents keep warn- 
ing Tom that he doesn’t carry 
enough protection. He has policies 
totaling $30,000, on which he and 
Peg borrowed to buy the house. Pre- 
miums are $1,230 a year, or about 
$100 a month. 

They heat the house and cook by 
gas, at $45 a month. Electricity runs 
about $21. Water bills have grown 
along with the family, so that $14 a 
a month is required for them. Phone 
bills average $15. 

Altogether, these fixed monthly 
expenses take some $423 that Peg 
feels she never even sees. Neverthe- 
less, that leaves $662 for everything 
else. 

The Mooneys are not especially 
heavy eaters. The children have a 
hot lunch, as does Tom, in the mid- 
dle of the day, so that food costs, ex- 
cluding milk, bread, and eggs, on 
which they have home delivery, are 
about $25 a week. Bread (two loaves 
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a day and a coffee ring on the week- 
end) runs $15 a month, and eggs 
(two dozen a week) about $6. They 
use six quarts of milk a day, and at 
27¢ a quart, that’s $48 a month. 

“I think our kids must have the 
softest teeth in the world. They seem 
to be always getting cavities. Once 
Michael had ten, Sheila eight, and 
Kathleen six.” 

“Is that ages or cavities?” needles 
Tom. 

Peg laughs. “It’s both. Well, any- 
how, it was a fantastic number. In 
spite of good food, plenty of milk 
and cod-liver oil, those holes were 
there. I saw them. Now two of the 
kids need braces, so that project is 
coming up.” 

The little Mooneys fall off swings 
and cut foreheads and fingers just 
like other children. They have had 
tonsils removed. David, the four- 
year-old, has been hospitalized five 
times. Tom carries group hospital 
insurance, but there are always extra 
expenses. Visits to the pediatrician, 
and his visits to the house Cat $7 a 
call), plus the high cost of the anti- 
biotics he usually prescribes, bring 
the. Mooney’s average medical outlay 
to $60 a month. That includes den- 
tists’ bills. 

“Our clothes, frankly, are make- 
shift,” says Peg. “Tom and I are both 
from large families, and we don’t 
leave any snowsuits or overcoats 
hanging around in closets. We pass 
everything on. I buy at rummage 
sales and children’s exchanges. I 
have charge accounts at several de- 
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This is the first of a short series 
of articles on making ends meet. 
Forthcoming articles will take up 
lower levels of income and other 
parts of the U.S. Your comments 
are invited. 











partment stores, and I buy some 
things new. Unfortunately, there is 
no substitute for new shoes, and four 
pairs at $7 each make a bill of $28 
about three times a year, The oldest 
boy’s cost more than that now, and 
the baby’s are $5.95.” 

Peg had a hard time figuring out 
clothing costs. She finally decided 
that, exclusive of Tom’s suits, she 
spends no more than $15 a month 
for that item. Tom, in a white-collar 
job, needs at least two well-cut, well- 
made suits a year, a half dozen shirts, 
and good shoes. “I can’t afford to 
look shabby,” he says. “Add another 
$20 a month for clothes.” 

So food, doctor bills, and clothing 
consume $271 a month, leaving 
$391. 

The three oldest children attend 
parochial school. There is no tuition, 
but there are uniforms and the usual 
expenses for school supplies, mite 
boxes, Scout dues, special occasions. 
“Rubbers, skates, book bags, writers, 
pens, pencils—who can say how 
much slips away for these necessi- 
ties? I, for one, refuse to keep track 
of every little thing,” Peg says. Her 
checkbook, however, reveals stubs 
for hot lunches totaling $20 a month. 


Tt 








Two complete uniforms for each 
child cost $120, or $10 a month. 
Miscellaneous school expenses add 
another $5. 

The school is supported partial- 
ly by mothers’ and dads’ clubs. 
“Bridge, bake sales, parties,” Peg 
goes on. “We can’t count what we 
spend there as charity. They're con- 
tributions to the school. 

“And speaking of contributions, 
we signed up for the minimum $500 
asked us for our church-building 
fund, and that means $20 a month 
for two years. Tom and I each put 
$2 in the envelope every Sunda 
($4) and give the children 25¢ ak 
for the collection. We send a little 
off to various missions and have 
Masses said for deceased friends and 
relatives, whether they are Catholic 
or not. There is now a United Fund 
drive in our town, which does not 
include Red Cross, March of Dimes, 
heart, cancer, and other drives. We 
give to all of them, and really 
couldn’t feel comfortable if we 
didn’t.” 

About $87, then, slips away each 
month for school expenses and con- 
tributions, leaving $304. 

The Mooneys are al] musical and 
a good piano is important to them. 
“Tom and I both play. The two old- 
est take lessons now, and I really 
think having a nice piano makes 
them work harder,” Peg says serious- 
ly. The monthly payment on it is 
$15, and $10 more goes for music 
lessons. 

The Mooneys are avid readers. 
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They subscribe to at least 15 maga- 
zines, and buy books often. They use 
the library, “but there is nothing like 
owning a ‘book that you love. We do 
not feel that this is an extravagance.” 

“Tom and I bought the furniture 
in the first apartment we rented after 
the war. It was the only way we 
could get a place to live. Since then 
we have been buying items to go 
with what is left of that, so we are 
never through buying, and never 
satished. Maybe our kids are un- 
usually rough, but we have gone 
through three living-room couches, 
and we still don’t have a decent 
dining-room set.” 

House upkeep Cincluding hard- 
ware, repairs, shrubbery, furniture; 
insurance for fire, theft, and liabili- 
ty; and a home-improvement loan 
for painting) takes $68 a month. 

Music, reading matter, and house 
upkeep, then, total $105.50. That 
from $304 leaves $199.50. 

Entertainment? “We like to en- 
tertain now and then—who doesn’t?” 
asks Peg. “And there are lots of con- 
genial people around, mostly with 
entertainment budgets bigger than 
ours. We go to one or two formal 
dances a year, have people to dinner 
once or twice a month, and throw 
at least one big party. Living so close 
to the city, we would like to go often 
to plays, but we can’t manage it 
more than twice a year, if that. For 
an evening at the theater, we can 
expect to spend $30: $10 for the 
tickets; my train fare into town; 
dinner; and a whopping baby-sitter 
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fee when we arrive home after mid- 
night. 

“I have a cleaning woman once a 
week for eight hours at $1.25 an 
hour. I take her home and give her 
$10.25 for the day. I couldn’t keep 
her otherwise. Some days when she 
is here (she works better with me 
out of the house) I go to the city and 
spend the whole day drifting in and 
out of the stores and museums or sit- 
ting in the library. I don’t spend a 
cent except for lunch, but I need 
the break. 

“The cleaning woman is our only 
help. We do our own gardening, 
repairs, and painting inside the 
house. For gutter and roof repairs or 
plumbing and appliance failures we 
have to call in professionals, and pay 
accordingly.” 

“We are camera fans,” Tom ob- 
serves. “But we have about limited 
ourselves to one roll of color film a 
season. We have a used movie cam- 
era, and a secondhand Rollei that I 
bought in Germany. Film is expen- 
sive, but those pictures we get of the 
family are priceless. 

“I guess our one real folly is our 
1956 station wagon. We just finished 
paying for it. Believe me, we're going 
to drive it until it falls apart rather 
than take on another such _back- 
breaker. Those monthly payments of 
$69 were murder! We had never had 
anything before but secondhand 
wrecks,” Tom feels called upon to 
explain, “and the dealer made me 
such an_ attractive proposition I 
thought we could swing it.” Gas and 


insurance for the car cost $23 
monthly. 

Tom’s city expenses seem high, 
too, until analyzed. Rail fare, ciga- 
rettes, lunches in good restaurants, 
and haircuts add up to $125 a month. 

Entertainment, car, film, cleaning 
woman, and Tom’s city expenses, 
then, require $222, which, subtract- 
ed from $199.50, means that they’re 
operating in the red. Obviously, all 
these expenses are not payable 
monthly and a great deal of juggling 
goes on. 

“What about gifts?” asks Tom. 
“Birthdays and Christmas are real 
big around here.” 

“If there was any extra money I'd 
love to have a dryer,” says Peg wist- 
fully. “I enjoy hanging out, but 
sometimes in damp weather I can 
scarcely keep ahead. 

“It would be nice to have a real 
vacation. For vacations we usually 
load the kids in the car and take off. 
We stay at motels, do our own cook- 
ing, and see what we can of the 
country. But we haven't shad any 
time off alone for years. We can't 
afford it. 

“Are we extravagant? I don’t 
think so. Our home is barely fur- 
nished. We are hardly well dressed. 
We never go out to dinner unless 
invited by friends. We drink very 
little, only on weekends and mostly 
in the company of friends. We hon- 
estly don’t see where we could cut 
and still keep anywhere near our 
standard of living. 

“The funny part is we're neither 
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of us living as well as we're used to. 
Both Tom and I come from homes 
where Sunday was a day of leisure: 
where there was time for tennis and 
fishing and a card game sometimes 
in the evening. I’m especially aware 
of it when we visit my home town,” 
Peg goes on. “My two sisters and 
their husbands, with bigger families 
than ours, get by on $8,000 to 
$10,000 a year nicely. They seem to 
have open house all the time; they 
bowl one night every week, and 
think nothing of going out to dinner. 

“We always seem to have some job 
waiting to be done around the house, 
and if we just kill an afternoon at 
the beach we feel guilty. 

“Have we ever thought of moving? 
Of course. I’ve thought longingly of 
Mexico or California. But that’s pure 
escapism. Tom’s work is here and 
we might as well face it. We have 
to live somewhere near the city, and 
this is the most pleasant spot we've 
found. We've talked to friends al- 


most everywhere in the metropolitan * 


area, and if they have a lower tax 
rate, they seem to have problems that 
we don’t have here—like juvenile de- 
linquency, crowded commuting, or 
a need for two cars. 

“With the intelligence and energy 
God has given us, and the enjoy- 
ment we have in our children and 
each other, we're not discouraged,” 
Peggy concludes. “But we're really 
not living high. When the big bills 
are paid and there’s not a cent to 
spend until next pay day, I often feel 
as if we're just treading water.” 


HOW THE MOONEYS 
SPEND THEIR MONEY 


(Monthly averages) 


Income per month................ $1,250 


Federal income taxes, Social 
Security, group health insur- 
ance 

State ‘income tax...............2222----- 


Mortgage, real estate taxes... 
Contributed to Tom’s mother 
Life insurance...................... 
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Payment on piano...................- 
Music lessons.........................--- 
Books, magazines.................-.--- 


House upkeep ...................-.-.-- 


Movies, sitters, plays............ 
NN iitihGarcteecnacnisnnds erence 
Cleaning woman .................. 
Film 
Car (gas, insurance)............ 
Tom’s city expenses.............. 


Gifts, vacation, dry cleaning...... 


Total spent each month........ $1,280 


CObviously, they juggle.) 
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By Ray T. Davis 


F riends of Troubled Travelers 


The Good Samaritan would be right 








at home in a Travelers Aid booth 
BLOND LITTLE GIRL, about 
A ten years old, sat in Chi- 

cago’s busy Union station. 
She looked frightened. When a po- 
liceman questioned her, she burst 
into tears. 

Janie was from downstate. Her 
widowed mother had come to the 
city for a job a few weeks earlier and 
then had sent for her. But nobody 
had met Janie at the train. 

The officer took her to a desk where 
a blue-and-white globe burned; it 
was labeled “Travelers Aid.” A 
friendly woman calmed the girl and 
examined the letter from her mother. 
It bore a return address. The mother 
was finally located, after hours of 
checking with neighbors, merchants, 
her employers, and finally the police 
accident division. She had been in- 
jured by an auto the day previously, 
and had been sent to a hospital. 

Janie and her mother were soon 
together. Afterward, the case worker 
arranged for Janie to stay in a private 
home until her mother got well. 

Janie’s problem was one of hun- 
dreds presented to workers of the 
Chicago Travelers Aid society that 
day. Some were minor requests for 
help in locating an address, a hotel, 











restaurant, theater, or church. Others 
were more serious; runaway chil- 
dren, travelers stranded without 
funds, ill and handicapped persons, 
youngsters traveling alone. Some 
solution was always worked out. 

Almost daily, runaway children 
come to TA voluntarily, or are 
brought by police or station attend- 
ants. “Our main concern is to return 
the child safely,” a TA worker ex- 
plains. “We arrange transportation 
and phone or wire his folks to meet 
him.” 

Most runaway kids, she says, are 
homesick and eager to return. But 
sometimes a child balks. One 15- 
vear-old named John had left his 
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Detroit home because he thought his 
parents were too strict. He wasn’t 
allowed out after dark. John and the 
case worker reached a compromise. 
He agreed to return home, and she 
promised to have a Detroit case 
worker talk to his parents. She would 
recommend that he be allowed to 
enjoy some evening recreation in his 
neighborhood. 

Oldsters run away, too. Men and 
women often journey to Chicago in 
search of old friends or pleasant 
memories, never realizing how things 
change with time. 

One 83-year-old Iowa woman ap- 
peared at the TA desk a dozen times 
in recent years, lost and destitute. 
Her family finally agreed to place 
her in a home for the elderly, where 
she has been content to stay. 

Case workers say the saddest sights 
are old people who are not wanted. 
One such 80-year-old man, seen 
wandering confused in a bus termi- 
nal, was brought to TA. His was an 
old story. He had been living with 
a married daughter in a western city. 
Her husband had bought a one-way 
ticket and told the old fellow to visit 
his son in Chicago. 

Case workers soon located the son. 
He was unemployed, and living in 
a cheap room. He could offer his 
father no help. 

The old man mentioned another 
son who lived “somewhere in New 
Jersey.” Travelers Aid ‘sent wires to 
TA groups in that state to find him. 
Unlike similar cases, this one had a 
happy ending. The son, a veteran, 


was located through a check with 
American Legion posts. He had his 
own home, and said he would gladly 
take care of his father. 

The idea behind Travelers Aid 
originated more than 100 years ago, 
when St. Louis was a jumping-off 
place for westward-bound wagon 
trains. Many of the travelers were 
Irish immigrants, mostly penniless, 
ill-fed, and prone to disease. 

The city’s mayor, Bryan Mullan- 
phy, became famous for his kind 
treatment of them. He set up tent 
hospitals, furnished medicines, food, 
and funds. When he died a few 
years later, he left a $600,000 trust 
fund with directions for what was to 
become the first Travelers Aid soci- 
ety. Today, TA desks are found in 
transportation terminals of 108 large 
cities. Another 1,100 smaller com- 
munities participate in the work 
through local welfare and _social- 
service agencies. 

The Chicago society was founded 
in 1890 to protect young women who 
flocked to the growing city in search 
of jobs and adventure. Chicago is 
now the hub of U.S. transportation, 
and its Travelers Aid society is the 
world’s largest. 

Workers staff TA desks 14 hours 
a day in six rail depots, the main bus 
terminal, Midway airport, and two 
servicemen’s lounges. More than 400 
women are volunteer workers. Each 
puts in one or two five-hour shifts 
weekly. 

Qualifications for TA volunteers 
are the same in most cities. They 
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must be between 25 and 55 years of 
age, must be in good health, and 
must have a high-school education 
or better. Knowledge of a foreign 
language is especially useful. In 
addition, volunteers should have 
warmth of personality, freedom from 
racial or religious bias, abundant pa- 
tience, and the ability to work under 
pressure. Although most volunteers 
are women, male volunteers are do- 
ing valuable work, too. 

Volunteers are put through inten- 
sive training to acquaint them with 
some of the problems they will en- 
counter. One instructor told a class, 
“In a single day you may expect to 
be a nurse, baby sitter, counselor, 
guide, banker, information clerk, in- 
terpreter, and social worker.” 

The volunteers are under the close 
supervision of professional case work- 
ers at all times. TA has 25 such 
salaried workers, all of them college 
trained and experienced in social- 
service work. 

One of TA’s biggest tasks is the 
shepherding of youngsters who must 
travel alone. In many cities, trans- 
portation tickets for unescorted chil- 
dren are not sold without TA ap- 
proval. Alone and away from home, 
children easily panic, get off at 
wrong stations, often become sick. 

When it is necessary for a child to 
travel a long distance by himself, his 
family should consult Travelers Aid 
about a week in advance. The case 
worker then has time to chart his 
best route, arranging for daytime 
arrival if possible. She will want to 


make sure that someone at his des- 
tination will be expecting him. 

At the station, a worker meets 
him, takes him to the right train, and 
introduces him to stewardess and 
conductor. She also briefs him on 
how to order meals and otherwise 
conduct himself, If he is to change 
trains en route, she sends a wire to 
the depot’s TA desk for a worker to 
meet and guide him. 

Similar precautions are followed 
for the comfort of travelers who are 
aged, blind, or otherwise disabled. 
Wheel chairs are provided for those 
who need them. 

TA makes no charges for its serv- 
ices. It operates on a yearly budget 
of less than $400,000 Chalf of which 
goes for salaries) supplied by the 
Community Fund and other con- 
tributions from the public. It loans 
about $20,000 a year in small sums 
to stranded or indigent travelers, and 
90% of this money is repaid. Work- 
ers make outright grants when it is 
obvious that the recipients will never 
be able to return the money. 

TA’s toughest problem today is 
that of whole families on the move. 
They arrive every day in bus sta- 
tions, infants in arms and older kids 
trailing behind, with a few posses- 
sions and fewer dollars, with no place 
to live and no job prospects. 

“We judge each case individu- 
ally,” a case worker explains. “If the 
husband has a trade and a good work 
record, we are often able to find him 
a job. If necessary, we pay his living 
expenses until he is on his feet and 
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able to reimburse us. If we think 
' the family’s prospects are bleak, our 
only course is to urge them to return 
home.” 

Last year Chicago’s Travelers Aid 
booths served nearly 200,000 travel- 
ers, 20,000 of them through inten- 


a Chi- 
cago civic leader has said. “They 


attracting much attention,” 


aren’t concerned about praise or 
gratitude, but they deserve a large 
measure of both. I never see a volun- 
teer in action, comforting a lost child 
or helping an old person in distress, 


without being reminded of the story 
of the Good Samaritan.” 


sive case-work services. “Those TA 
volunteers do a terrific job without 
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NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. Cevasco 
Most words belong to a family. If you know the family to which a word be- 
longs, then it is not difficult to become acquainted with the rest of the family. 
Take the tract family. The root of this family tree is the past participle of the 


Latin verb trahere, which is tractus, meaning drawn. Do you recognize the words 
formed from this root? Try matching Column A with Column B. 


Column B 


Vehicle used for drawing plows or loads. 
Instrument for drawing and measuring angles; one who 


Column A 


1. tractable a) 
2 protractor b) 


delays. 
3. detraction c) oa iee or quality to be “drawn” or subtracted from 
another. 
4. retract d) Act of drawing together; abbreviation of a word by 
omitting certain letters. 
5. abstracted e) Withdrawn in mind, preoccupied; drawn from. 
6. tractor f) To draw back or in; to withdraw. 
7. contraction g) ‘To divert; to draw attention away. 
8. extraction h) Having the power or quality to draw attention; charm- 
ing. 
9. distract i) Act of drawing out; derivation from a stock or family. 
10. subtrahend }) Readily drawn or easily handled; docile. 


Treatise; essay; subject “drawn out” in a pamphlet. 
SS) ) : pamp : 
Act of taking away from someone’s good name, especial- 


ly by slander. 


11. attractive k) 
12. tractate 13) 


(Answers on page 58.) 








In 25 Words or Less 


Your entries in commercial contests may 
never win, but you do get fair treatment 


M WHAT IS KNOWN as a profes- 
I sional contestant. Entering 
contests is my hobby. I’ve nev- 
er won anything, but I insist that 
anyone who enters as many contests 
as I do may be called a professional. 

Whenever I see the chance, how- 
ever remote, to win an oil well, a 
Cadillac filled with cash, or to have 
all my debts paid and get a $10,000 
nest egg to boot, I can’t pass it up. I 
complete a short sentence in 25 
words or less, and send in a wrapper 
from a bar of Moonbeam soap, with 
lanolin. The fact that my chances 
might be less than one in a million is 
overshadowed completely by the 
thought of that oil well pumping, 
pumping, pumping. 

Aside from the money at stake, 
other reasons have made me into a 
professional contestant. Knowledge. 
Self-improvement. It’s amazing how 
much I learn from searching my dic- 
tionary for the right word. For ex- 
ample, did you know that lanolin is 
the grease from sheep’s wool? Not 
very practical information, I'll admit, 
but I’ve found it a good conversation 
starter from time to time. 

I’ve also learned the inside story 
of how contests are judged, what 


By Donald John Giese 
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happened to all those entry blanks 
I've sent in, and what the judges are 
looking for in a winning entry. 

Perhaps, some lazy afternoon, 
when you're caught up with your 
work and have nothing better to do, 
you might like to take a chance in a 
national contest. Just in case, I'll pass 
on what I’ve learned as a professional 
contestant. 

About 80% of all national contests, 
the kind you see advertised in your 
magazines and newspapers, are 
judged by the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp., whose main offices are in Chi- 
cago. If you’ve ever read the small 
print on the contest entry blanks, 
chances are you've seen the name. 
The following information is based 
on the experience of the firm’s con- 
test department. 


Are the contests on the level? 
All contests are subject to the 
scrutiny of the Post Office depart- 
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ment, the Federal Communications 
commission, Federal Trade commis- 
sion, and various better-business bu- 
reaus. 

For every prize offered there has 
to be a winner. Neither the contest 
sponsor nor the Donnelley Corp. 
would risk conducting anything but 
an honest contest. Names and ad- 
dresses of all major winners are avail- 
able to anyone who submits a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


Considering that the number of 
entries might run into the thousands, 
are they all really read and judged? 

All entries are judged twice, and 
all winning entries are judged at 
least four times. 


How are the entries judged? 

Entries are picked up at the post 
office and taken directly to the judg- 
ing headquarters, where they are ma- 
chine-opened. As many as 250,000 
letters have been handled in one 
eight-hour period. 

A large staff of clerks give the en- 
tries a preliminary check to see if 
they contain the required boxtop or 
label. Then the entries are reviewed 
by a board of primary judges, most of 
whom are college students. These 
judges make preliminary decisions. 
Next, the entries go to the junior 
judges, who pass on the decisions 
made by the primary judges. Both 
the primary and junior judges use 
scientifically designed, objective 
check sheets, based on the rules of 
the contest. 


A board of senior judges then re- 
views all potential winners and 
passes the best entries along to a 
group of Donnelley executives, who 
select the final winners. 

At all stages of judging, entries 
are spot-checked by.a group of super- 
visory judges, whose job it is to in- 
sure uniform standards of judging. 
As a further check on reading and 
judging of all entries, each judge is 
required to initial each entry he 
handles. 

In the final stages of the contest, 
to insure against any prejudices the 
judges might have, all contestants’ 
names and addresses are so masked 
that only the entry itself is visible to 
the judge. 

The supreme court of a South- 
ern state has ruled, in a test case, that 
the Donnelley judging system is 
thorough and impartial enough to re- 
move the possibility of chance in 
selecting winners. 


Are there any tricky or catchy 
phrases in the rules to enable judges 
to eliminate a great many entries on 
technicalities? 

The Donnelley firm maintains 
that it has never had a contest spon- 
sor who was interested in outwitting 
his customers. On the contrary, the 
firm takes pains to make the rules as 
clear and simple as possible. There 
are no hidden meanings in any of the 
contest rules. 


Do entries have to be submitted on 
official entry blanks? 
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Only when specifically required 
in the rules. Otherwise, any plain 
sheet of paper is permissible. Type- 
written and handwritten entries re- 
ceive equal consideration from the 
contest judges. 


Are persons blacklisted after win- 
ning several times? 

No. All entries are judged on mer- 
it, and a contestant’s past winnings 
are not considered. 


Why are most contest entries re- 
stricted to 25 words or less? 

It costs more to judge longer en- 
tries. The contest sponsor prefers a 
shorter entry so that he can put more 
money into prizes and make the con- 
test more attractive. 


Why does the same contest have 
different box numbers to which en- 
tries should be sent? 

This is the sponsor's way of weigh- 
ing the effectiveness of different 
types of advertising: radio, maga- 
zines, newspapers, television, and 
store displays. 


Contestants from every corner of 
the U.S. have frequently asked, 
“Why does no one in my part of the 
country ever win?” 

Donnelley executives deny that 
there is ever a quota for a certain 
number of winners for any geograph- 
ical location. They have found that 
prizes have a way of distributing 
themselves around the country some- 
what in proportion to the number of 





entries received, which may be 
roughly proportionate to the popula- 
tion. If an area is sparsely populated, 
fewer people will enter from that 
area, and proportionately fewer good 
entries will be received. 

But feelings sometimes run high. 
The following are excerpts from one 
week of Donnelley mail. 

“It seems to me that you have fa- 
vored small towns in the West rather 
than the large towns.” 

“Were the small-town entries ever 
read? I have come to believe it is 
useless for people outside of cities to 
compete.” 

“How is it that all the prizes go to 
people in Southern, Western, or 
Northern states? Very few come to 
the Eastern states.” 

“,.. three-fourths have gone to 
the Eastern states.” 

“It is most unusual . . . no one in 
the deep South ever wins.” 

“, .. the cash went, as usual, to a 
Southern woman.” 


Why do women seem to win more 
often than men? 

Housewives seem to have more 
opportunity to think about contests 
and to compose entries than their 
breadwinners, who spend most of 
their time at the office. 

The Minneapolis suburban house- 
wife who recently won $500 a month 
for life insisted that she worked on 
contests after she had the housework 
done. Her husband, understandably, 
had ‘nothing but praise for the way 
she spent her spare time. 
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Are the thousands of dollars an- 
nounced as contest prizes really giv- 
en away? 

If they weren’t, someone would go 
to jail. To advertise a prize and then 
not award it would be pure and sim- 


ple fraud. 


Why are copies of winning entries 
never made available? 

Frequently, winning entries are 
used in the sponsor’s national adver- 
tising, and it might be against his 
interest to reveal his plans to his 
competitors. Besides, unethical per- 
sons have been known to paraphrase 
winning entries and submit them in 
other contests. 


Is it true that there are many pro- 
fessionals who make a living winning 
contests? 

The Donnelley Corp. feels certain 
that the number of winners who re- 
peat with any great consistency rep- 
resents an infinitesimally small per- 
centage of the total number of 


winners. The great majority of win- 
ners are average contestants who 
enter contests as a hobby or as recre- 
ation. 


How can the average contestant 
compete with people who buy the 
professionally written entries seen 
advertised for sale in some maga- 
zines? 

For this question the Donnelley 
firm supplies another question and 
a good answer. “If they are so good, 
why don’t they submit their own en- 
tries, and win the big prizes them- 
selves? Because they can make more 
money by selling the entries to suck- 


” 


ers. 


What is the best advice the Don- 
nelley Corp. can give to a contestant? 

1. Follow the rules as closely as 
possible. 

2. Submit sincere and original en- 
tries. 

3. If you don’t win, be a gracious 
loser. 





Se 


LONG-RANGE FORECAST 


A Texas millionaire strolled in the front door of a swank Miami Beach hotel. Fol- 
lowing him came several bellboys carrying skis, toboggans, snowshoes, and sleds. 
Following them came several brace of Alaskan huskies. 

“Why, sir!” exclaimed the desk clerk, aghast. “This is Florida. You won’t find 
any snow here!” 

“I know, I know,” replied the Texan confidently. “It’s following right along 
with the rest of my luggage.” American Weekly (13 April 58). 
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Princess Grace of Monaco proudly holds her son, born on March 14, for his first 
public appearance before the press cameras (International News Photo). 
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Above, left, radiant Prince Rainier waves to his cheering subjects, holding tiny 
Caroline, who doesn't seem to mind being displaced as heiress to the throne by her 
baby brother (Wide World Photo). Above, right, Princess Grace and Caroline in the 
palace gardens. Below, Prince Rainier and Princess Grace look at post cards while 
on a he liday in Switzerland Topix Photos). 











At the chapel of the Monte Carlo 
royal palace, Prince Rainier and 


Princess Grace kneel in thanksgiving 
(Topix Photo). 
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By Paul Hume 





Why doesn't somebody tell him?’ 


At the Preachers institute, an 
expert does tell the ineffective 
preacher what's wrong 


4 VISITING PRIEST spoke for some 

\ 20 minutes to the high-Mass 
congregation at our parish church. 
His sermon was on Baptism, the top- 
ic for the day throughout the arch- 
diocese. From what we could salvage 
from the welter of swallowed con- 
sonants and nondescript vowels that 
came our way, we gathered that the 
main idea was that water alone was 
the proper matter for administering 
the sacrament. 

If we ever had to do a spur-of-the- 
moment Baptism, he assured us with- 
out cracking a smile, grape juice 
would not do. Chanel No. 5 was out, 
he insisted. Nor were we to attempt 
Baptism with vanilla extract. Water! 
It had to be water! 

On the way out of church that 
day, I heard a sympathetic woman 
behind me say to her husband, “He 
seems like such a nice, sincere, good 
priest. There ought to be something 
somebody can do about his sermons!” 

I am happy to spread the glad tid- 
ings that something can be done, and 
is being done, about this almost uni- 
versal problem: a problem equally 
bothersome to the priest who must 
prepare a sermon and the congrega- 





tion who must listen to it. The most 
successful solution yet devised to 
meet the thorny challenge is the 
Preachers institute of the Catholic 
University of America, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

For 25 summer sessions, the insti- 
tute has conducted sermon clinics. 
The clinics are designed to help 
priests make something genuinely 
useful out of those few, precious 
minutes between Gospel and Creed. 
The institute does not aim at produc- 
ing a dazzling succession of new 
Bishop Sheens and Bishop Wrights, 
though it does offer special work in 
new techniques to the already profi- 
cient speaker. Its chief interest is in 
the parish priest who must face the 
same congregation Sunday after Sun- 
day, year after year, and who may 
feel, with some justification, that he 
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has exhausted his new approaches. 

The Preachers institute was estab- 
lished by the great Dominican 
preacher, Father Ignatius Smith, 
who said he started it “out of pity for 
the layman.” Father Smith remained 
at the head of the institute until his 
death last year. He used to say that 
it could be no news to anyone, least 
of all to the thousands of parish 
priests of the country, that ordinary, 
week-to-week preaching is sometimes 
lacking in even the more obvious 
techniques that could make life more 
stimulating for priests and congrega- 
tions alike. 

Father John Madden is the pres- 
ent director of the institute. He 
shares his predecessor’s deep admira- 
tion for great speaking and great lit- 
erature. In winter months, Father 
Madden directs the Basselin founda- 
tion at the Catholic university. The 
foundation, named for Theodore 
Bonaparte Basselin, is a direct result 
of the strong impression made upon 
its founder by the clarity and power 
of the late Archbishop Curley’s man- 
ner of reading the Gospels. 

Basselin, a lumber magnate from 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., was living in 
Florida after the Ist World War 
when he heard the archbishop. He 
decided to provide funds to assist 
outstanding seminarians in acquir- 
ing something of Archbishop Cur- 
ley’s skill in homiletics. His generos- 
ity has made it possible for 30 stu- 
dents a year to take a three-year 
course with special emphasis on lit- 


erature and philosophy. Washing- 


ton’s new Bishop Hannan is a recent 
example of the kind of lucid scholar- 
ship to be found in Basselin men. 
The foundation has been operating 
for more than 30 years. 

Under Father Madden’s direction, 
its students give particular attention 
to such subjects as the encompassing 
richness of Shakespeare, the incisive- 
ness of Samuel Johnson, and the 
graphic characterization of Thomas 
Hardy. 

Natural-born preachers are about 
as rare as natural-born golf champi- 
ons. Yet, as important as it will be 
in the later life of the student, the art 
of writing and preaching sermons 
often receives the short end of semi- 
nary instruction (along with the lit- 
urgy and music). Often it is taught 
by priests with no specialized train- 
ing in the subject. (“Let Father 
Smiley teach it this year. He’s been 
preaching sermons for years—and be- 
sides, he has that free hour at two 
o'clock on Fridays.” 

Even if a seminarian’s training in 
preaching is excellent, it is inevitable 
that ideas originally fresh and stimu- 
lating may lose their power as the 
years pass. Then the conscientious 
priest sometimes wishes that there 
were some way he might latch onto 
new techniques. 

Father Smith’s basic plan for the 
Preachers institute is followed today, 
with the addition of valuable new 
aids: films, television, tape record- 
ings. Since the session lasts only six 
weeks, every minute of every sizzling 
summer day has to count double. 
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The first of the four courses starts 
at 8:10 a.m., but there are mornings 
when the entire class shows up at 
6:45 at a local television studio for a 
five-minute program sponsored by 
the Catholic Television Guild of 
Washington. Father Sebastian Mik- 
las, 0.F.M.Cap., in charge of radio 
and television techniques, does not 
announce until a quarter of an hour 
before camera time who will give 
that morning’s brief talk. Not know- 
ing when one may face the cameras 
has been known to “freeze” long- 
practiced speakers. 

Father Madden says, “Preaching 
cannot be taught by lecture alone. 
The only way to study the art is to 
preach, with trial and error and cor- 
rection.” The four courses that com- 
prise the basic teaching provide a 
basis for good, pithy sermons, no 
matter how vast the individual dif- 
ferences in thought and expression. 
These four are: sermon building, 
sermon composition and rhetoric, the 
art of expression, and the preaching 
seminar. If you keep in mind Father 
Madden’s suggestion that seven min- 
utes is about right for the average 
parish sermon, you will realize the 
value of the more than 30 concrete 
items set up for study. 

Under the innocent-enough title 
of Sermon Building (a course taught 
by Father Edmond Benard), the 
priest studies the psychology of per- 
suasion. Without anything so subtle 
and menacing as the “hidden per- 
suaders” in mind, he nevertheless 
goes about learning how to plant 


ideas he wants you to dig into for 
yourself, 

Although an aspiring preacher 
should be familiar with some of the 
great sermons of famous preachers, 
like John Henry Newman or Ronald 
Knox, he should begin early in his 
career to develop his own stockpile 
of ideas. For the average preacher, 
facing the same listeners weekly, a 
fat, well-organized file is a necessity. 
Into this file should go the illustra- 
tions, the random observations, the 
newspaper clippings, the notes on the 
constant reading that is so often the 
late-night occupation of the pastor 
and his assistants. 

At the Preachers institute the old 
“point A, point B, point C” method 
of sermon building has been put into 
the waxworks. The ideal seven-min- 
ute sermon takes a single idea and 
highlights its value, somewhat as a 
jeweler examines the facets of a gem. 

A sermon, Father Madden empha- 
sizes, need not always point a moral. 
The great pageant of the Church is 
a procession of saints, of men and 
women whose personal histories can 
provide sermons of intense drama 
and high teaching value. The liturgy 
of the Church is another fountain- 
head of materials appropriate to the 
pulpit at all times. 

It is in the sessions devoted to 
composition and rhetoric that the as- 
piring preacher learns the real fun- 
damentals of his craft. The course 
is taught by Father George Berwang- 
er. Newman once said, “No one is 
converted by a syllogism.” That is 
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one of the principles laid down in 
sessions devoted to a study of great 
prose style. All the devices of illus- 
tration, of comparison, and of Jead- 
ing the listener by association from 
one idea to another are practiced and 
applied. 

The third hour of the morning is 
devoted to “the art of expression,” 
one of Father Madden’s specialties. 
The snowy-haired priest’s richly res- 
onant voice, faultlessly controlled, 
demonstrates the physical elements 
involved in using the voice. The par- 
allel between fine speaking and good 
singing is very close; and Father 
Madden discourses on right means 
of breathing, on that elusive thing 
called “placing” the voice, and on 
how to acquire resonance so that the 
voice will carry easily with a mini- 
mum of effort. 


The way a speaker stands has 


much to do with his effectiveness in 
preaching, too, and he should under- 
stand the art of gesture. “Usually a 
few simple, well-planned gestures 
are best,” Father Madden says. “The 
old semaphoric arm-waving style is 
out.” 
Last on the agenda comes the hour 
when the institute turns its students 
loose to see what they can do with 
what they have been studying all 
morning. The preaching seminar 
calls in another expert. He is tall, 
lively young Father Miklas, the radio 
and TV specialist who directs adult 
education at the Catholic university. 
In the seminars, Fathers Madden 
and Miklas hear every student read 


the Gospels and typical parish an- 
nouncements. The institute does not 
offer a course in announcement writ- 
ing; it just wants you to be able to 
understand those that are read, 
whether they berate you for ignoring 
the second collection or urge you to 
acquire sufficient candidates for dis- 
position of a gold-plated Buick. 
Sometimes, in the rush of an 
“every-hour-on-the-hour” schedule of 
Masses in large parishes, the reading 
of the Gospel, wedged in between 
too many announcements and a ser- 
mon, gets little more than a lick and 
a promise. Under the alert eyes and 
ears of the preaching seminar, the 
Gospel is given a worthy rendition. 
All the pertinent devices of our 
electronic age give the student a 
visual and aural picture of his style 
and appearance. The camera gives 
him a permanent record of his pos- 
ture, gestures, and facial expressions, 
The tape recorder preserves for him 
his way with the English language: 
his enunciation, diction, and variety 
or monotony of inflection. All this 
can come as a ghastly shock the first 
time around, but such mirrors of 
one’s self at work are among the most 
effective aids to quick improvement. 
Not all of the observation is done 
mechanically, however. While the 
preacher of the day is doing his 
assignment, his fellow students are 
busy recording their impressions of 
him on a “grief sheet.” Here are 
specific criticisms which each preach- 
er may receive from the jury of his 
peers: too fast, too loud, faint, too 
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high, dropping word ends, jamming 
words, drawling, contracting words, 
adding syllables, poor stance, throaty, 
nasal, flat, aggressive, same pitch, 
monotonous inflection, no audience 
contact, bad pausing, same pace, bad 
emphasis, no feeling, body swaying, 
or just plain “dead.” 

Although such treatment might 
seem as much as one man could bear, 
a former rector of the Catholic uni- 
versity once suggested that a board, 
equipped with small red lights, be 
placed behind the speaker's stand. 
The idea was that by having the pro- 
fessor in charge of the seminar light 
up the board as the aspiring Cor per- 
spiring) preacher went about his 
work, his classmates could observe 
his shortcomings without interfering 
with him, or influencing him. 

The morning’s four hours out of 
the way, the student preacher stag- 
gers off to lunch, to fuel up for the 
afternoon session. At 2 p.M. he goes 
into private conferences. Here he 
gets the benefit of the combined wis- 
dom of Fathers Madden, Miklas, and 
Berwanger. 

Institute students have come from 
every state in the Union, from Cana- 
da, Europe, and Australia. Some- 


ILL WILL 


times a priest’s bishop will send him. 
Some parishes generously under- 
write their pastor’s postgraduate 
studies in preaching. Many take the 
work on their own initiative, and pay 
a substitute while they are away from 
their parish duties. Sixty-five or 70 is 
the usual wumber attending each 
session. 

Recently a number of bishops have 
begun to send their prize seminarians 
to the institute. The Archdiocese of 
Washington and the Diocese of 
Richmond now require that students 
for the priesthood take the Preachers 
institute course before ordination as 
deacons. 

By the time a man has finished the 
course, he has given two short ser- 
mons and one long one, in addition 
to his numerous assignments in Gos- 
pel reading. He may also have made 
one memorable appearance before 
the television camera. 

By helping to uncover a priest’s 
individual talents for writing and 
speaking, the institute is bringing 
about a gradual enrichment of parish 
life across the country. It does so by 
providing its priest students with the 
greatest opportunity they will ever 
have to practice what they preach. 


Sp 
<. 


The will of the eccentric millionaire was being read, and all the relatives were 
listening intently, especially the old tycoon’s playboy nephew Charlie. At long 
last the family lawyer came to that passage which read, “And to my nephew 
Charles Jones, whom I promised to remember in this, my last will and testament: 


‘Hi there, Charlie!’ ” 


Minneapolis Star (13 April ’58). 








By Edward D. Fales, Jr. 


Condensed from “Popular Science Monthly 
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How to Stop a Tornado 


That’s one of the projects the U. S. 


Weather bureau is working on now 


AST YEAR was the worst tor- 
L nado year on record. This 

year could be even worse. 
One weather expert says, “If the 
trend continues, 1958 could be a 
blockbuster.” 

Until 1951 an average of 150 twist- 
ers a year were reported to the U.S. 
Weather bureau. In 1951 there were 
300. In the next three years the num- 
ber skyrocketed. There were 690 in 
1954; 870 in 1955; nearly 1,000 in 
1957. Even more alarming, torna- 
does have been hammering our big 
cities and their sprawling suburbs: 
Dallas, Worcester, Flint, Kansas 


City, Fargo. ; 
On some days the twisters have 
come at a fantastic rate. As many as 


28 have been officially reported in a 





single day. In Texas, 58 tornadoes 
were unofhcially reported on April 
3, 1957. “They’re coming so fast,” 
one watcher moaned, “that we’ve lost 
count.” 

Some experts blame the tornado 
boom on shifts in air circulation. But 
Dr. Morris Tepper, the Weather bu- 
reau’s expert on tornado research, 
points out, “There are many more 
people today to see tornadoes and to 
get in their way. The tornado that 
rolled harmlessly through a field ten 
years ago now rolls through a shop- 
ping center.” 

Anyway, the grim fact remains: 
more towns and more people are get- 
ting hit. 

Against this bleak background are 
two bright spots. 1. The Weather 





*353 4th Ave., New York City 10. March, 1958. © 1958 by Popular Science Publishing Co., Ine., 
and reprinted with permission. 
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bureau is fighting back. Soon it 
hopes to launch a severe-storm-labo- 
ratory project that could lead to tor- 
nado control, 2. Fewer people are 
killed in spite of the sevenfold in- 
crease in twisters. Until 1951 deaths 
averaged about 225 a year: three 
deaths for every two tornadoes. But 
between 1951 and 1956 the death 
rate dropped to about 175 a year: one 
death in three tornadoes. For this 
you can thank luck, plus the Weath- 
er bureau’s alert young Severe 
Weather Warning service. In five 
years this service has saved at least 
2,000 lives. 

Helping the bureau are thousands 
of volunteer observers and dozens of 
college scientists. A tornado disaster 
today is treated like an air crash. Just 
as CAB inspectors swarm over a 
smashed plane, weather-research 
teams now swarm into tornado areas, 
examine bits of wreckage, and inter- 
view witnesses. 

Along with this, weather observers 
are closing in on tornadoes. A few 
seasons ago, observers were often 200 
or 300 miles apart. Today, competent 
volunteers may be stationed, with 
their instruments, every 20 or 30 
miles. 

Here are some of the things we 
now know about twisters. 

They come usually from south- 
west or west, and occasionally from 
northwest. 

They breed when a warm, sticky 
south wind has been blowing for sev- 
eral hours, but a cold front is charg- 
ing down from the Northwest. Usu- 


ally there is a thunderstorm present. 

Most of them show up between 3 
P.M. and 7 p.M., yet they can hit at 
any time. 

They can strike in any month. 
Winter tornadoes usually are limited 
to the Gulf states. In March they 
migrate north with spring. After Ju- 
ly, they begin to quiet down. 

Tornado Alley stretches from Tex- 
as to Minnesota. Another path chops 
all across Dixie. Mountain areas and 
the West coast are fairly immune. 

Some twisters are vicious, travel 
300 miles or more, smashing town 
after town. Others give up after a 
few minutes’ whirl. 

The tricks that twisters play are 
part of American folklore. Some old- 
timers will swear that tornadoes fol- 
low roads and ditches. Weather men 
think that such behavior may be co- 
incidence. Still, one recent twister 
actually appeared to change course 
to follow a road for half a mile. 

A tornado may roar toward a house 
and suddenly leapfrog over it, leav- 
ing no more damage than a few 
bricks loosened in the chimney. Last 
year, one charged down a driveway 
toward a farmhouse, then turned and 
went around it before resuming 
course, just as if it had noticed a 
Keep Off sign on the grass. 

Tornadoes sometimes travel in 
gangs, as many as six funnels jump- 
ing up and down at once. If you're 
ever near a twister, keep a sharp eye 
out for its “sister,” another main fun- 
nel which can develop on one side. 

At the ground a funnel may be a 
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giant whirlwind a mile wide, or just 
an outsize vacuum-cleaner nozzle, 
nine or ten feet across. Usually it’s 
200 to 300 yards wide. Some appear 
to “hunt,” as an elephant’s trunk 
probes for peanuts. Air pressure in- 
side the funnel is very low. That is 
why tornado-struck buildings burst 
outward. 

Suppose a funnel passes close to 
you. What do you hear and see? 

The sound, as everyone who has 
ever been close to one recalls, is like 
a fast freight train or a hundred air- 
planes. On a quiet day you may hear 
another sound: smashing timber. 

A slashing wind may bend the 
trees, and horizontal brown rain 
(stained by mud being whirled 
through the air) may drive past your 
windows. If there is no rain you may 
have a pretty good view of the breath- 
taking gray funnel. 

If the twister comes in a thunder- 
storm you may see continual flashes 
of lightning. This intense phenome- 
non helps scientists study the fun- 
nels. Special sferics instruments now 
spot such lightning outbursts and 
follow tornadoes by triangulation 
from as far as 200 miles away. 

How fast do they whirl? Recent 
studies find no evidence of winds 
faster than 200 mph. Forward speed 
averages 16 to 20 mph. But some 
twisters move at turnpike speeds of 
60 mph., and one hot rod was 
clocked, unofficially, at 138. There 
are also slowpoke twisters that creep 
at walking speed; one last year even 
stopped long enough to chew a hole 


in the ground with spinning wreck- 
age. If you ever see a tornado that 
seems to stand still, duck. Chances 
are it’s heading straight for you. 

Your greatest protection against 
tornadoes is radar, which can spot 
them 150 miles away. Today the 
Weather bureau has radar at offices 
and airports in many states. In Tor- 
nado Alley some towns own and man 
their own radars. 

But lately another device has come 
into wide use: the pressure-jump de- 
tector. Weathermen have discovered 
curious lines of pressure that skid 
westward ahead of a cold front. Tor- 
nadoes may form near those lines. 

You can do some detecting by ob- 
serving your own living-room barom- 
eter. Suddenly, after hours of rain, 
the instrument will kick up a notch 
and you'll hear a peal of thunder. 
That’s a pressure jump. 

Now the Weather bureau has spe- 
cial detectors installed in dozens of 
farms, and in police and fire stations. 
These sound a buzzer and flash a 
light when barometric pressure sud- 
denly rises, and a volunteer observer 
phones the nearest bureau. When a 
jump line is moving, the radar oper- 
ators watch their scopes for the curi- 
ous buttonhook blips that may mean 
tornadoes. 

Scientists now think that a torna- 
do may be put into its dance by some 
vast force pulling through the at- 
mosphere (as a spinning propeller, 
suddenly revved up, or revved down, 
pulls up little dust devils when a 
plane warms up.), 
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This pulling force could be one of 
the narrow jet streams: high altitude 
winds that zip eastward across the 
U. S. at speeds of 100 mph or more.* 

But this doesn’t explain another 
puzzler. Anyone who has seen a 
weather map knows about highs and 
lows, their centers several hundred 
miles apart. But now weather sleuths 
have discovered strange little highs 
and lows that can form side by side 
almost within a good-sized farm. 
These curious micro-lows look like 
mere dimples on a weather map. 

But they can be deadly when they 
form in twister weather. For out of 
these innocent-looking micro-lows 
may come tornadoes. 

If twisters come out of strange lit- 


tle disturbances only a few miles 
*S&) “Ghost Rivers in the Sky,” CaTHOLIC 
Dicest, November, 1957, p. 117. 


across, it seems reasonable to expect 
that cloud seeding or some similar 
technique can prevent them. 

Meteorologists hope Congress will 
O.K. $5 million more a year for re- 
search to find out. Instead of having 
ground observers 30 miles apart, the 
meteorologists want to station them 
only ten miles apart in the busiest 
parts of Tornado Alley. These men 
would take readings on every detail 
of a tornado, beginning hours before 
it was born. And when the funnel 
formed, five or six planes would buzz 
around it—even over it—to take radar 
photos down the funnel. 

From this kind of massive study 
the Weather bureau thinks it could, 
in five years, learn what tornadoes 
really are—and then, how to stop 
them in their tracks. 
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SWALLOWED UP IN VICTORY 


A man hurrying along a busy city street stopped before a church-goods window 
to stare at an arresting picture of the Crucifixion. So absorbed was he that it was 
several minutes before he was aware of a small boy standing beside him. The little 
boy was looking at the picture with an attention that matched his own. 

“Can you tell me, sonny, what that is all about?” he asked, seeking to draw the 
lad out. 

“Doncha’ know?” The boy appeared to marvel at the man’s ignorance. “Why, 
that’s Jesus, and those others is Roman soldiers, and that’s his Mother Mary 
standing over there crying, and...” he hesitated, “they killed Him.” 

With something in him satisfied, the man hurried on down the street. Soon 
he heard pattering footsteps, and the little boy rushed up beside him. “But I 
haven’t told you the most important part of all yet,” he said breathlessly. “He 
rose again.” 


Anne M. Boyles in Mary Immaculate (April 58). 








By Russell Kirk 


Condensed from “The American Cause”* 





Thoughts on the 4ith of July 


Our nation is founded upon recognition 


of God's place in human affairs 





ii 


|MERICA is a religious nation. 

| The sessions of our Con- 

ae | gress and our state legisla- 
tures open with prayers. We exempt 
church property from taxation. We 
exempt ministers of religion from 
military service. We proclaim a na- 
tional Thanksgiving day. We some- 
times spend public funds for pur- 
poses avowedly friendly to religion. 

In our courts, oaths are sworn on 
the Bible. Our official pledge of al- 
legiance now includes the words, 
“one nation, under God.” Many of 
our oaths of office include acknowl- 
edgement of God’s supreme authori- 
ty. 

Not one of our early statesmen was 
a professed atheist. All our Presi- 
dents, with the possible exception of 
Jefferson, have publicly professed 
faith in Christian doctrines. 

From the beginning, America’s 
population consisted of Christians of 
many sects, with a sprinkling of Jews 
and people of other faiths. The ma- 
jority of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion were Episcopalians, but there 
were also Catholics, Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, Quakers, Uni- 
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tarians, Methodists, Baptists, and a 
few Deists, notably Jefferson and 
Franklin. 

Complete toleration of religious 
belief and complete freedom of wor- 
ship prevail throughout the U.S. 
Toleration of all religious convic- 
tions, and even of disbelief; but not 
indifference to religion: such is our 
national policy. The first clause of 
the 1st Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion says, “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 

That first clause of the Constitu- 
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tion was intended to shelter religion, 
not to hamper churches. Thus, al- 
though Congress was forbidden to 
establish any one denomination as 
the State Church, it was left free to 
encourage all religion. In America 
a man can hold whatever religious 
views, or irreligious views, he choos- 
es, as long as he does not attempt to 
force those views upon others and as 
long as his actions do not violate the 
law. 

' This combination of complete 
toleration of opinion with national 
attachment to religious principle is 
very rare in the world. Most nations 
either recognize a state religion, or 
else disavow religious truth alto- 
gether. Such a harmony between 
Church and State is one of the prin- 
ciple achievements of American so- 
ciety, and no responsible religious 
body in America desires to alter the 
situation. Americans, then, may take 
pride in being the most tolerant of 
people: tolerant without sacrifice of 
religious conviction. We are a Chris- 
tian nation, or, as some prefer to say, 
a Judeo-Christian nation, that ob- 
serves religious principles in its pub- 
lic acts, while imposing religious con- 
victions upon no one. 

In our dealings with other peoples, 
we have demonstrated our toleration 
of religious beliefs and establish- 
ments. When, in 1846 and subse- 
quent years, we occupied the former 
Mexican region that is now the 
Southwestern U. S., it was inhabited 
almost entirely by Catholics. Al- 
though Protestantism then greatly 


predominated in the U.S., our na- 
tion interfered in no way with 
Catholicism there; we respected 
Church properties and religious con- 
victions, as earlier we had in our pur- 
chase of Louisiana. When in 1898 
we occupied the Philippines, Guam, 
and other territories formerly Span- 
ish, we were equally tolerant. In our 
recent occupation of Japan, we left 
Buddhist and Shinto temples un- 
molested. Our troops in Europe have 
been careful never to intervene in re- 
ligious matters. We maintain cordial 
relations with Moslem, Buddhist, 
Hindu, and even irreligious states 
and princes. 

This does not mean that as a na- 
tion we have been indifferent to re- 
ligious belief, or to hostility toward 
religious belief, throughout the 
world. On the contrary, we have 
quickly extended refuge to fugitives 
from religious or irreligious persecu- 
tion. When it has been in our power, 
we have used every prudent means 
to discourage or moderate religious 
or irreligious fanaticism in other 
countries. 

_ The communist persecution of 
Christians in eastern Europe is a 
principal reason for our alliances 
with other nations to restrain the 
Soviets. Under certain circumstanc- 
es, such as a communist invasion of 
Western Europe, accompanied by a 
threat to the very existence of Chris- 
tian churches, we would undoubted- 
ly fight to defend the religious con- 
victions that we share with Christen- 
dom and Jewry, even though Ameri- 
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can churches might not be immedi- 
ately involved. 

But that does not mean our dip- 
lomacy is governed by preference for 
one religion over another, or even by 
an attitude of hostility toward irre- 
ligious governments. We Americans 
have never attempted to dictate in 
politics or in religion to the rest of 
the world. We hold that except for 
extreme cases of persecution which 
seem to violate the whole body of 
natural law, every nation must be 
left to follow its own religious creed. 
If foreign powers engage in policies 
which many of us may “consider im- 
moral, still we do not feel entitled to 
act against these powers unless their 
policies go against international 
agreements to which we are patty, 
or unless those policies immediately 
menace the very foundation of re- 
ligious and moral order. 

Though we all in a sense are our 
brothers’ keepers, the U.S. has not 
been appointed the keeper of the 
world’s conscience. The toleration 
which we practice at home extends 
also to our foreign policy. Many 
things are done under the sun which 
Americans think wrong; but the 
U.S. generally does not try to set 
other nations in the path of right- 
cousness, Great states, like private 
persons, must seek out their own sal- 
vation. As a world power, then, we 
are not a self-righteous nation, or at 
least we try not to be. 

Simply because an unjust act is 
committed in the affairs of nations, 
we are not obliged to try to set mat- 


ters right. 
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If we tried anything of 
the sort, we should become interna- 
tional busybodies, and should be dis- 
liked as all busybodies are disliked. 
It is only when our great national 
interests or the sources of modern 
civilization are threatened that we 
feel justified in using our national 
power to enforce the rules of inter- 
national law. And even then, we 
rarely have intervened except at the 
urgent request of some close ally. 

The observance of moral princi- 
ples in international affairs, as in 
private life, must depend principally 
on voluntary obedience to the mora! 
order, persuasion, and the force of 
public opinion. Just as we do not 
station policemen in our homes to 
make sure that everyone behaves de- 
cently, so we Americans cannot act 
as a moral police force zealously 
watching and admonishing foreign 
governments. 

Nationally, we are ruled by Chris- 
tian principles; but Christian na- 
tions, like Christian persons, need 
frequently to recall the Christian 
doctrine, “Judge not, that you may 
not be judged.” A Christian does not 
believe that he can stamp out evil 
forever by using force. And thus a 
Christian nation which understands 
its own religion cannot set itself up 
as a regulator of the ways of other 
states. It would be un-Christian to 
compel other peoples to behave in 
what we Americans, at any particu- 
lar moment, might take to be the 
Christian way. 

Since our republic was founded, 
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we have made few attempts to write 
Christian dogmas into our statute 
books. Some fundamental principles 
of morality, essential both to Chris- 
tianity and to any decent civil social 
order are reflected in the laws of the 
federal government and of every 
state: the laws forbidding murder, 
assault, robbery, and fraud, for in- 
stance. But such laws are common to 
all civilized people. No decent so- 
ciety could subsist without them. In 
this sense, all law is the reflection of 
certain great moral convictions. 
However, we do not often attempt 
to regulate by law the complexities 
of private morality. In America, a 
man may stay within the law and yet 
do a considerable number of immoral 
things. He may lie, seduce, neglect 
his duties, waste his life, denounce 
God, and yet run small risk of ever 
going to prison. He may be sensual, 
selfish, envious, and arrogant, and 
yet never come within the jurisdic- 
tion of our courts. He may break 
several of the Ten Commandments, 
and yet go scot-free all his life. We 
restrict the operation of our laws to 
those essential matters of public se- 
curity which cannot be neglected 
without immediate danger to the 
whole fabric of civilized society. 
This attitude toward law is not 
anti-Christian or un-Christian. It 
simply recognizes the fact that if the 
political authority tries to do every- 
thing, it will end by doing nothing 
well. In most matters of private con- 
duct the state cannot intervene wise- 
ly or successfully. Judges and police- 





men are only human beings, with 
limited time and limited intelligence, 
and they are busy enough already, 
endeavoring with only partial success 
to enforce the bare essentials of pub- 
lic morality. And no nation can ap- 
point half its population as judges 
and policemen to watch and repri- 
mand the other half. 

Politics, it is said, is the art of the 
possible. Practical morals, too, is the 
art of the possible. The regulation of 
ordinary conduct has to be left to 
private conscience; the influence of 
habit, custom, and example; and 
respect for the opinions of neighbors. 

By restricting itself to enforcing a 
few moral principles of inescapable 
concern, a state does not repudiate 
Christian teaching. On the contrary, 
only by such prudent restraint of its 
own authority can any just govern- 
ment uphold Christian morality. For 
a state which should try to regulate 
every detail of private conduct soon 
would become a thoroughly un- 
Christian state. Such a state would 
have to use a multitude of spies, in- 
formers, and inspectors; and it would 
need an army and a police force 
greater than even those of Soviet 
Russia. 

So when we hear, within the U.S. 
or abroad, reproaches about the 
American failure to make Christian- 
ity work in practical politics, we 
need make no apologies. No nation 
in all history ever succeeded in 
making, through the judge and the 
policeman, its religion or its moral 
code the law of the land. 
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The law cannot reconstitute hu- 
man nature; it can only protect most 
decent human beings, most of the 
time, against lawless human beings. 

But measured by any reasonable 
standard, by the yardstick of history 
or in the scales of 20th-century jus- 
tice, the American republic has suc- 
ceeded astonishingly well in apply- 
ing Christian religious and moral 
principles to the governing of man. 

The U.S. has a government of 
laws, not of men, in which enduring 
rule, not personal caprice, is the 
supreme authority. The U.S. has a 
regard for charity, honesty, and hu- 
man dignity unexcelled anywhere in 
the modern world. The U.S. has a 
system of justice founded upon the 
recognition of a justice more than 
human. The U.S. has a working 
political organization which makes 
. right, not mere expediency, its aspira- 

tion. The U.S. enjoys a measure of 
toleration, public and private, almost 





Goodman Ace 


Insufferable friends. 


A face full of teeth and goodwill. 
Milton Lomask 


Raindrops pop-corning off the hot 
cement. Sister M. Louis, O.S.B. 


unique in the history of the world. 

The U.S. affords its inhabitants 
security of life and property; regular 
redress for serious wrongs, and a 
large measure of domestic peace. The 
last is possible only because most 
Americans continue to believe in the 
Ten Commandments, the preach- 
ings of the prophets, the teachings 
of Christ, and the reasonings of the 
great theologians. 

In the U.S., the wrongdoer gen- 
erally does not go unpunished, and 
his victim generally does not go to 
ruin. No nation has any right to be 
smug, for every nation’s performance 
always falls short of the ideal. Yet, 
judged comparatively, America has 
reason to be proud of her obedience 
to religious and moral truths. There 
always is immense room for improve- 
ment, anywhere. America’s union of 
religious conviction with practical 
policy has been as successful as most 
marriages can hope to be. 


Autumn woods breaking out in plaid. 
Ogden Nash 


Sun’s mosaics on the church floor. 
Sister Mary Catherine 


Forrest Rosaire 


That tip-toe feeling. 


Ocean licking its sandy lips. 
Richard T. Johnson 


Giggle-and-grin language of children. 
Helen Riordaz 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be paid on publication. Exact 


source must be given. 
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By Jean Kerr 


Condensed from the “American Weekly 


My Dream Car 


Please don’t eat the upholstery 


\\: STILL HAVE the first car we 
ever bought, shortly after the 
abdication of Edward VIII. And, 
since it still goes frontwards and 
backwards, we weren’t even think- 
ing of buying a new one. We felt 
that our car had aged like a fine old 
wine. 

Perhaps it does tremble all over 
when the wheels hit a seam in the 
pavement, but no more than a high- 
spirited horse. And talk about faith- 
ful! Why, I could tell you stories 
about that little car... . 

But why do I torment myself, 
now that everything has changed? 
Last week we went to the movies 
and left the car in a parking lot. I 
gave the man 35¢ and was waiting 
for a stub when he said quietly, 
“Lady, you don’t need a ticket—I can 
remember this one.” 

At first I thought he was referring 
to the sand pails and the bathing 
suits on the back-window ledge. But 
it came to me later (® great many 
things came to me later on account 
of the movie, which was about this 
teen-ager who was misunderstood by 
everybody, especially me) that our 
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venerable, trusty sedan was a source 
of merriment to the entire staff of 
Maple Street Parking. 

That young man was implying 
(implying nothing! he as much as 
said) that it was an antique, an eye- 
sore, and a menace to the orderly 
progress of trafic on the Post road. 
Isn’t it strange that so often an out- 
sider will be the first to notice that 
a loved one is failing? 

So we’re in the market for a new 
car. We've looked at some, and they 
certainly are beautiful: longer, low- 
er, faster, richer, milder. But where, 
I ask you, are those little features one 
looks for in a family car? 

I know they’ve been working day. 
and night in Detroit achieving such 
wonders as power steering, which 
will enable you to get out of a tight 
parking place without so much as 
bending your elbows in the unlikely 
event that you are able to find a tight 
parking place. I’ve heard about push- 
button driving and air conditioning, 


and I say, “Hail, United Auto Work- 
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ers!” but what I want is a towel rack 
in the back seat. And if the children 
are going to insist on chocolate 
frozen custard—two towel racks. 

I'd also like to have galvanized 
fencing installed from floor to ceiling 
just behind the front seat. This 
might just possibly keep small chil- 
dren in the back seat. What is more 
to the point, it should discourage 
their efforts to drop the change from 
their lunch money down the back of 
your neck while you're driving. 

I’m dreaming fondly now, but 
wouldn’t it be nice for families with 
more than two children to have a car 
without any windows at all in the 
back? Not only would this elim- 
inate all arguments about whose 
turn it is to sit next to the window, 
but it would keep the children who 
are old enough to read from con- 
stantly informing you that you are 
now six mi., four mi., and one mi. 
away from a restaurant that features 
more than 20 flavors of ice cream. 

Of course, without back windows 
you wouldn’t have a rear view, but 
do you anyway—with the ice skates, 
cowboy hats, and skis piled in the 
back? 

By the way, do you know that it 
is possible to get a 26-inch bicycle 
into the back seat of an average car? 
What isn’t possible is to get it out. 
What also isn’t possible is to find a 
parking place in front of a bicycle 
repair shop. You have to double-park 
_ in the roaring trafhic’s boom while 

you try frantically to claw the bike 
free now that the handlebars are 


entangled with the car-door handle. 

I find that the simplest and most 
efficient thing to do is just to lay 
your head on the hood of the car and 
sob. Sooner or Jater you will attract 
a crowd, and it won't be too difficult 
for three men, working as a team, to 
get that bike out of there. They will 
tear the upholstery, but then it’s 
never been the same since the baby 
was carsick. What would be a help 
is not, heaven forbid, a larger back- 
seat area (then we'd be carting sail 
boats up to have them varnished) 
but two large hooks on the roof from 
which you could hang a bicycle. Or 
a teeter-totter, to mention another 
item I know positively will not fit 
inside a car. 

Nobody else seems to have this 
next problem, so what I am going to 
suggest might not prove a popular 
feature. But, speaking for myself, I’d 
like the. floor of the car lined with 
nails so that nobody could stretch 
out down there. 

I find that I can drive through 
heavy traffic with one boy lying on 
the floor in his good clothes drinking 
a bottle of pop. What unhinges me 
completely and leads to so many in- 
sults from passing male drivers is 
when all four of them try to lie on 
the floor, shouting, “We've got our 
eyes shut. Say when we're passing 
the post office! Are we near Futter- 
man’s? Did we turn onto Beach?” 

Someday one of them is going to 
open his eyes and ask, “Why did you 
drive into this deep water, mommy?” 
And mommy will tell them. 
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The Wonderful McGuffey Readers 


They taught our forefathers 
what as well as how to read 


iLLIAM Hotmes McGuFFey 

rode on horseback into the se- 
date little southern Ohio town of 
Oxford. Just turning 26 in that fall 
of 1825, he had traveled the 300 
miles from his home in Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, with his ten- 
year-old brother in tow. 

He had a saddlebag full of books, 
for he had been hired to teach at 
Oxford’s flourishing Miami universi- 
ty. Despite his youth, he was to have 
the lofty title of Professor of Ancient 
Languages and a handsome salary of 
$600 a year. 

No one then dreamed that the 
new teacher, who could read the 
Bible in Hebrew and recite many of 
its books from memory, would some- 
day be the most famous educator 
ever to live in Ohio, or that the name 
McGuffey would become a house- 
hold word to millions of American 
children, as familiar Cin a different 
way) as Daniel Boone’s. To the stu- 
dents at Miami, he appeared at first 
to be just another professor who be- 
gan his classes at six in the morning 
and insisted on long hours of study. 

They soon discovered that young 
McGuffey was far more than a teach- 
er of dead languages; he was a believ- 
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er in the power of living English to 
awaken in men a love of the cultural 
values that frontier America had 
neglected. For him, these values 
were best exemplified in the Bible, in 
great works of literature, and in the 
eloquent addresses of statesmen. 
Every morning before breakfast 
McGuffey’s students assembled in 
his study to practice elocution. Each 
was required to take his turn in de- 
claiming some famous poem or “read- 
ing” before the group. Patiently, the 
teacher corrected faulty pronuncia- 
tion and encouraged self-confidence. 

But it was not enough, he thought, 
to inculcate these virtues on college 
students. True learning began with 
the young child. To this end he held 
informal classes in his home for Ox-* 
ford pupils who could not afford a 
private tutor. Although not compul- 
sory, this “practice school” was well 
attended. McGuffey called the chil- 
dren together simply by cupping his 
hands, creating a mouthpiece of the 
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two parallel thumbs, and blowing a 
siren-like wail. 

In those classes he first experi- 
mented with the principles of educa- 
tion that were later to be incorporat- 
ed into his readers. 1. He held that 
a teacher should be a good storytell- 
er; he must make study interesting. 
2. The instruction should be cen- 
tered in the child’s interests rather 
than in what the adult thought the 
child should be interested in. 3. 
What the child learned should build 
strong moral character. By examples, 
stories, quotations, and personal in- 
spiration, McGuffey worked out a 
“curriculum” based on the precepts 
of Christian living. 

As a person, William Holmes 
McGuffey was in many ways a fas- 
cinating contradiction, Although Ox- 
ford, Ohio, at that time was little 
more than a frontier community, 
McGuffey dressed elegantly in a 
black bombazine suit, and on Sun- 
days put on a dark-blue coat with 
brass buttons and a high linen col- 
lar. He wore a silk stovepipe hat, and 
customarily used a cane. One com- 
temporary described him as “a man 
so ugly as not to be readily forgot- 
ten.” 

His appearance was rare, indeed, 
for one who had been raised in the 
backwoods of southern Pennsyl- 
vania. He was second of 11 children 
born to a family of Scotch-Irish im- 
migrants; and he had grown up with- 
out any systematic schooling. The 
McGuffeys were so busy scrabbling 
for a livelihood they could do noth- 
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ing about educating their children, 
and it seemed that young William 
would be lucky if he learned to read 
and write. 

One day, a minister passing the 
McGuffey home heard William’s 
mother praying in the yard. She was 
beseeching God that her son might 
get some “learning.” The minister 
was touched, and arranged to have 
the boy enrolled in a “subscription” 
school nearby. He could live with 
the schoolmaster and work for his 
lodgings. 

Spotty as it was, young McGuf- 
fey’s “learning” enabled him to enter 
Washington college, in Washington, 
Pa., from which he was graduated 
in 1824. Here, he became such an 
exceptional student that the presi- 
dent of the college recommended 
him for the teaching position at 
Miami university. 

McGuffey could hardly have be- 
gun his career at a more opportune 
time in American history. The Mid- 
west, early in the 19th century, was 
a raw, vibrant land. Immigrants from 
Europe were pouring into the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. The foreign pop- 
ulation of Ohio alone was almost 
half a million. 

What was needed, McGuffey de- 
cided, was a common literature, 
something that would help unite the 
settlers as well as educate them. 
When, in 1833, the Cincinnati pub- 
lishing firm of Truman & Smith 
asked him to prepare a series of “ec- 
lectic readers” for Midwest school 
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children, he eagerly accepted. He 
had, by this time, married Harriet 
Twining, of Dayton, and become 
the father of two girls, the first of 
five to be born to him and the only 
two to survive their childhood. 

During the next three years, all of 
McGuffey’s spare time was devoted 
to writing the readers; the first two 
were published in 1836 and became 
an immediate success. ‘The opening 
sentence of the First Reader, “A is 
for Ax,” is undoubtedly among the 
most important ever written by an 
American. 

Other textbooks of that time, 
written by Easterners, presented ma- 
terial out of keeping with the pio- 
neer world that was growing up west 
of the Alleghenies. But,as McGuffey 
perceived, every child of the frontier 
was familiar with an ax. Down the 
alphabet he went, teaching pupils 
how to read and write by relating 
words to the ordinary, commonplace 
things of their lives. 

McGuffey thought that learning 
should be a time of happiness. This 
idea in itself had a revolutionary im- 
pact on the common schools, for the 
New England Primer, the most wide- 
ly used text in the East, was based 
on Puritanical teachings. Its chief 
purpose was to frighten children into 
being good. Morbid reflections made 
it, in McGuffey’s view, unwhole- 
some fare for young minds. 

McGuffey turned the Puritan 
philosophy inside out. He did not 
skimp the early American virtues of 
thrift, piety, hard work, honesty, and 
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self-reliance, but he gave them mean- 
ing. They were to be honored, not 
only because to ignore them would 
result in damnation, as the Calvin- | 
ists taught, but also because to prac- 
tice them made for happiness and 
success. This was something the 
children of pioneers could under- 
stand, since almost everything in 
those days was done with a practical 
end in view. 

The readers contained other in- 
novations. Their numerous illustra- 
tions enabled the pupil to identify 
himself with what was being taught. 
Of the first 153 pictures, 102 were of 
animals, with dogs predominating— 
after all, everybody in those days had 
a pet! McGuffey gave his exercises 
and drills a story appeal. They dealt 
not with abstractions, but with hu- 
man, everyday events. 

In July, 1837, the Third and 
Fourth Readers were published. The 
Fourth was especially influential. It 
was for more mature minds, and 
would correspond to a junior-high- 
school text of today. It was basically 
an anthology of good literature, with 
29 of its 97 selections Biblical and 
religious. 

In Lesson 61, he adapted the para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son by telling of 
a little girl who is lost and, after 
much searching by parents and 
friends, finally rescued. “There was 
more joy over the one child that was 
found than over the ninety and nine 
that went not astray. Likewise, there 
is joy in the presence of the angels 
of God over one sinner that repent- 
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eth. But still, this is a feeble repre- 
sentation of the love of our Father 
in heaven for us, and of the joy with 
which the angels welcome the re- 
turning wanderer.” 

The school children of the new 
West now had a complete series of 
texts running through the first eight 
grades, and McGuffey went on to 
other things. In 1837, he became 
president of the newly organized 
Cincinnati college. He was im- 
mensely popular as a speaker. His 
Sunday lectures were so crowded 
that workmen cut a hole in the ceil- 
ing of the hall so that they might 
listen from the attic! 

In 1839, Cincinnati college closed 
its doors for lack of financial sup- 
port, and McGuffey moved on to 
the presidency of Ohio university in 
Athens. One of his first acts was to 
beautify the campus by planting a 
row of elm trees along one side. 
These towering “McGuffey elms” 
are still standing, but McGuffey’s 
own career in Athens was brief and 
stormy. When he built a fence 
around the campus to keep out the 
cows, the townspeople were out- 
raged. 

The new president also helped 
put through a reappraisal of the sur- 
rounding farmlands, which were 
taxed to support the institution. 
Hostility became so great that he re- 
signed and returned to Cincinnati. 
A short time later, he accepted a posi- 
tion at the University of Virginia to 
teach moral philosophy. He was 
never again to live in the Middle 
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West that his books were doing so 


much to change. 

His four readers were by this time 
being carried everywhere west and 
south with the tides of immigration, 
as indispensable as blackboards and 
desks in the thousands of new 
schools that were springing up. By 
1843, they were selling half a million 
copies a year. They had been trans- 
lated into German for the benefit of 
immigrants, and were in use in coun- 
tries as far away as the Philippines 
and Japan. So great was the demand 
that four publishers were licensed to 
fill orders. According to one histori- 
an, “at least ten millionaires were 
made” as a result of their success, al- 
though McGuffey received only 
$1,000 for preparing the entire series. 

In 1844, the famous Fifth Reader 
appeared, subtitled “Elegant Extracts 
in Prose and Poetry.” It was aimed 
at older students, as was the Sixth 
Reader, which followed 13 years 
later. In these books, the student was 
introduced to the oratory of Daniel 
Webster and William Pitt; the po- 
etry of Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
and Milton; prose selections from 
Washington Irving, Scott, and Dick- 
ens—altogether, more than 150 great 
authors, as well as significant pas- 
sages from the Bible. 

Oddly enough, William McGuf- 
fey left the actual preparation of the 
two books to his brother Alexander, 
who had come west with him in 
1825. Alexander, a Cincinnati law- 
yer, received $500 for his work, but 
since the publishers left his name off 
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the title page, William inadvertently 
got the credit. 

With six readers rolling off the 
presses, sales climbed fantastically. 
By 1860, the books were selling at 
the rate of 2 million a year. They 
had already survived the Panic of 
1837, and they weathered with equal 

vigor the Civ il War. 

‘One of the clues to the success of 
the readers was their unifying influ- 
ence in a nation divided by many 
sectional, racial, and religious differ- 
ences. McGuffey had concentrated 
on the positive aspects of the Ameri- 
can people. To a land made up of 
slaveowner and abolitionist, farmer 
and factory worker, rich man and 
poor man, Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jew, he provided a common literary 
and ethical heritage. He saw the 
country as a huge classroom wherein 
the moral fundamentals ef a Chris- 
tian life, rather than the secular 
differences among people, were to be 
stressed. 

Following the Civil War, the 
readers became the basic textbooks 
in 37 states. Between 1870 and 1890, 
60 million copies were sold. But Mc- 
Guffey the man was almost forgot- 
ten. Saddened by the death of his 
wife and three children, he stayed 
on at the University of Virginia 
writing what he considered the. real 
achievement of his career, a four- 
volume work entitled Mental Philos- 
ophy. Only one volume was pub- 
lished, shortly after his death in 
1873, and even this went unnoticed. 
McGuffey’s fame would lie with the 
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simple schoolbooks he had written 
with such ease as a young man. “He 
died quite unconscious of his real 
contribution to posterity,” one of his 
grandchildren wrote later. 

With the coming of the 20th cen- 
tury, the readers had run their 
course. The simple virtues preached 
by McGuffey seemed quaint and out 
of date. What was really out of date 
was not the moral principles, but his 
method of presenting them. Many 
of his aphorisms and stories today 
seem obvious and_ old-fashioned. 
Too, modern education stresses a 
more practical, diversified curricu- 
lum. In so doing, it has sometimes 
lost sight of what McGuffey consid- 
ered to be the basic aim of the 
school: not merely to teach facts but 
to build character. 

In 1957, to revive this approach, 
a new series of school texts was 
launched by the American Book 
Co., successor of McGuffey’s original 
publisher. Entitled “The Golden 
Rule Series,” it uses many of the old 
McGuffey stories, to which have 
been added much new material and 
a more modern method of teaching. 

Today, McGuffey’s world is gone. 
His original readers are museum 
pieces and curiosities. Yet no man of 
his time did more to teach Americans 
the meaning of patriotism, honesty, 
kindness, and piety. He covered the 
whole realm of human behavior. In 
the end, it was not a set of books 
that he bequeathed to posterity, but 
a set of living ideals and a vision of 
the good life for all men. 





By J. E. M. Arden 


Condensed from the “Spectator’* 








Seeing Russia First 


Life is real, life is earnest when 


Russians take their summer vacations 





Y OU CAN REALLY get your best 

insight into life under the 
Soviet system by reading 
the official Russian statements. 

As the advertisements for next 
year’s vacation tours began to appear 
in the British press it occurred to me 
to look at the Soviet attitude to what 
is covered by the word tourism. If 
you turn to the article Tourism in 
volume 43 of the Large Soviet En- 
cyclopaedia you find the following 
rather discouraging remarks. 

“In the ussr tourism is not only a 
means of acquiring knowledge of the 
mother country and other countries 
but also a constituent part of physi- 
cal culture: one of the means used 
for communist training of the masses. 

“For the purpose of propagating 
tourism among the workers, especial- 
ly among the youth, in 1939 the 
badge “Tourist of the ussr’ was in- 
stituted; candidates for this badge 
are required to fulfill theoretical and 
practical norms in tourism and un- 
dertake a test journey.” 

The badges and titles are hard- 
earned, at that. The booklet Tour- 














ist Itineraries in the USSR gives the 
following instructions. 

“For participation in tourist jour- 
neys it is necessary to have a tourist 
voucher. Cancellation of vouchers is 
not recognized and money will not 
be refunded. Changing the period 
for which the voucher is valid is not 
allowed. There is no compensation 
for late arrival on a tourist itinerary 
or for departure before the tour is 
completed. 

“The tourist must arrive at the first 
point of the tourist itinerary exactly 
at the time stated on the voucher. If 
the tourist arrives late and his group 
has gone on to the next point he 
must catch up with the party at his 
own expense. Movement on the 
tourist itinerary is to be effected in 
an organized manner in conformity 
with the established procedure for 
the maintenance of tourists on a 
specific itinerary. Willful change of 
itinerary or following of the itinerary 
individually, outside the group, is 
not allowed. 


*99 Gower St., London, W.C.1., England. Feb. 28, 1958. © 1958 by The Spectator, Ltd., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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“On arrival at a tourist base all 
tourists must familiarize themselves 
with the regulations. In cases of ma- 
licious infringement of the regula- 
tions of the internal routine the di- 
rectors are entitled to dismiss the of- 
fenders from the tourist base without 
compensation for the unused days.” 

The booklet gives a “Specimen 
Daily Routine at Tourist Bases”: “7 
A.M., reveille; 7-8 A.M., gymnastics 
and morning toilet; 8-10 a.m., break- 
fast; 10 to 2, excursion; 2-4 P.M., 
lunch; 47 p.M., rest; 7-9 P.M., sup- 
per; 8-11 p.m., cultural mass arrange- 
ments; 11] p.M., sleep.” 

Life at the tourist bases is real and 
earnest. The “Regulations for the In- 
ternal Routine at Tourist Bases” in- 
clude such points as: “A tourist base 
accommodates tourists in buildings 
or in tents. Claims to allocations of 
a separate room or tent cannot be rec- 
ognized. At the tourist base :: is for- 
bidden to appear in the dining room, 
study, and other official rooms of the 
tourist base in shorts and vest. 

“At night time (from 11 p.m. until 
reveille) it is forbidden to leave the 
tourist base. On excursions and dur- 
ing the time of expeditions tourists 
must carry out the orders of the ex- 
cursion guides and instructors, and, 
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on expeditions without instructors, 
the orders of the senior member of 
the group. During expeditions will- 
ful departure of tourists from the 
group is strictly prohibited.” 

The tours from these bases are 
compulsory. Nor do all of them 
sound as if they compensate for the 
harsh life of the rank-and-file vaca- 
tioner. 

The same booklet supplies ex- 
amples of tours. One ten-day stay at 
the Borodino base (costing 266 ru- 
bles—almost exactly the then month- 
ly minimum wage) includes such 
items as: “Tourists visit the local col- 
lective farm, Borodino. More than 30 
members of this collective farm have 
been decorated with orders and 
medals for the excellent potato har- 
vests, and the field-team leader Erm- 
akov has been awarded the title Hero 
of Socialist Labor.” 

The potatoes may be all they 


-should be and Comrade Ermakov a 


most worthy citizen. But one feels 
that an inmate might easily find him- 
self expelled from the tourist base— 
if only Cunder Section F of the regu- 
lations) for “appearing in a state of 
intoxication” on a_ surreptitiously 
purchased bottle of Ermakov’s prize 
potato vodka. 


A THOUGHT FOR THIS WEEK 


The average industrial worker in this country, temporarily out of work, can buy 
more with his unemployment-compensation benefits than the average employed 


Soviet worker can buy with his wages. 


U.S. News & World Report (25 April ’58). 





By D. P. O’Connell 








Cave Men 


The Australian aborigine is di 


The Last of the 


S- 


appearing, and with him will go our ain 


last living impression of early man ~ ° 
g impr f early a 


/AMagiRa is one of the last of 
| __ the cave men. To look at his 
___| sullen face, his protruding 
chin and receding forehead, his 
long, awkward fingers, and his dull 
eyes one would think him backward. 
But Namajira is a wealthy man as 
he shuffles along the scorched main 
street of Alice Springs under a red 
Australian sun. 

In his youth he was a savage of 
the Arunta tribe, one of 50,000 sur- 
viving Australian aborigines. His 
front tooth had been knocked out as 
part of his initiation ceremonies into 


his tribe. He still remembers his 


\ © screams as he spat blood from his 


mouth and watched the warriors use 
it as gum to stick feathers on their 
naked bodies for the corroboree, the 
great nocturnal festivity. It was an 
exciting affair, that corroboree, when 
the men dramatized in dance the 
killing of a kangaroo and acted the 
role of the great snake god of the 
“dreamtime” before the white men 
came. 

‘But Namajira, like his fellows, 
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was drawn into the white man’s 
world around Alice Springs. Less 
and less did he feel the urge to throw 
off his secondhand European clothes 
and go “walkabout” in the rust-red 
desert. He got a job carrying the 
paintbox and easel of a painter whose 
specialty was the queer, contorted, 
colorful world of the great Australian 
outback. 

Namajira’s trained eye could see 
things the painter’s could not. The 
purple-and-blood-red Macdonald 
Ranges were to him not just arid 
mountains; they were live things, 
primeval gods writhing in their 
wrath. Namajira learned how to put 
paint on canvas, and the soul of his 
ancient race expressed itself in the 
incredible color and movement of a 
living landscape. 

Today his pictures hang in the 
city galleries, and he sits quietly out- 
side his sun-drenched house in Alice 
Springs and teaches the young men 
to paint. He has given the lie to the 
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belief that the aborigine is dull and 
half-witted, and in so doing he has 
brought a new vision to his depressed 
people. 

There probably were 300,000 abo- 
rigines in Australia when the white 
men came. They were hounded out 
into the deserts. Every one of them 
in Tasmania was shot. These natives 
were a forgotten people who had 
never laid a stone upon a stone, who 
had no knowledge of metals, and 
had never turned a sod. They were 
a curiosity in the way that kangaroos 
are a curiosity in the animal king- 
dom. 

But some things they could do that 
required great intelligence, things 
no white man could do. The abori- 
gine could see a darting shadow in 
water and spear it. He could track a 
wild dog, most wary of animals, and 
kill it while it slept. In the desert, he 
had a sixth sense that could tell him 
the color of the horse he was track- 
ing and whether it was ridden by a 
full-blooded native or a half-caste. 
He himself could not explain how he 
sensed such things. 

Today only about a third of the 
aborigines live any kind of nomadic 
life, and these are for the most part 
squeezed into the barren area of the 
Northwest near the tropic seas. The 
rest sit about the white settlements, 
scarcely troubling to combat their 
inertia. Many of them have been 
brought into supervised camps where 
efforts are made to educate them and 
keep them alive in a civilization to 
which they are not adaptable. 
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In the Northern Territory, where 
most of them are to be found, about 
4,000 are employed as stockmen, 
as trackers for the police, and as buf- 
falo and crocodile hunters. About as 
many again are now employed in 
small industry fostered by missioners. 
The Australian conscience is stricken 
about their fate, but it is too late to 
save their culture. The old songs and 
legends are irrevocably lost. The 
heritage of the ancestors is gone. The 

camphires are dying. 

Within the last ten years a great 
revolution has been going on in the 
Australian deserts. The trucks of oil 
prospectors, cattlemen, and tourists 
cross the sands where before the war 
were only kangaroo and snake tracks. 
Rum Jungle has become one of the 
world’s largest uranium fields. Atom- 
ic-bomb tests are occurring where ten 
years ago the aborigifie threw his 
spears and boomerangs at fleeing 
animals. ‘Towns like Alice Springs 
have grown with the coming of the 
airplane, and have become winter 
tourist resorts. 

It was impossible for the aborigine 
to preserve his primitive way of life 
under such conditions. He has put 
on clothes of a sort, and sits outside 
the few pieces of corrugated iron 
that make his hut, living on scraps 
of European civilization. He has 
been told that his old way of life was 
bad and that his beliefs were untrue. 
In many instances he has now no 
way of life and no beliefs. 

The Sacred Heart Fathers have 


several mission stations in the burn- 











THE LAST OF THE CAVE MEN 


ing “dead heart” of Australia. The 
aborigine is easily encouraged to set- 
tle down there and be instructed. 
But because of his long centuries 
without abstract thinking and with 
no clear conception of God or the 
next world, he absorbs only a little 
of the Christian teaching in the first 
generation. The hope is with the 
children, who, if placed in the prop- 
er environment, compete favorably 
with white children in the mission 
schools. : 

Unfortunately, only a few thou- 
sand natives have been influenced 
by the missions. The rest are living 
in the vacuum between the world of 
the native and the world of the white 
man. The corroboree was associated 
with the old beliefs, and it is disap- 

, pearing, except as an entertainment 

for tourists around Alice Springs. 
Once it used to'be not only a reli- 
gious ceremony but an impromptu 
entertainment put on for pleasure. 
In their cavortings, the savages 
would mime the peculiarities of the 
white man, and with arms stretched 
out over the fire would play at being 
airplanes. But now that there are no 
devils to be propitiated, and the 
white man is no longer novel, and 
airplanes are as familiar as the empty 
beer bottles that litter every mile of 
the railway track to Alice Springs, 
the urge to self-expression has been 
extinguished. 

Instead, the young men have ac- 
quired an interest that in the days of 
the tribal organization never existed. 
They now expend energy and defeat 
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boredom by pursuing young ladies. 
In the old days they kept away from 
women under pain of death until 
their marriage. They could not even 
accept food at their hands. They 
were allowed to marry only into cer- 
tain selected families, and their wives 
were chosen by the elders. In this — 
way the tribe avoided the conse- 
quences of inbreeding in a small 
community. 

The problem of the Australian 
aborigine is one that exists wherever 
primitive people are brought into 
contact with more civilized people. 
The problem is all the more difficult 
and saddening when the people are 
survivors from the days of the cave 
man: an artistic, highly musical, lin- 
guistically gifted people whose na- 
tive abilities have not prepared them 
for the type of life the white man 
leads. 

Politically, they were ignored un- 
til quite recently. It was assumed 
that every colored man came under 
restrictive legislation which in sub- 
stance denied him the rights of citi- 
zenship and made him subject to the 
direction of government officials. 
Some such supervision is necessary 
to protect the native from exploita- 
tion and bad example, but it was a 
denial of basic human rights to con- 
tinue to treat as inferior beings those 
who had proved their adaptability to 
European civilization. 

Recently, in the Northern Terri- 
tory, legislation has been enacted 
which assumes that every native has 
citizenship. His capacity to exercise 
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his full liberties is contingent on his 
educational level. There are 1] na- 
tive schools in the territory. The situ- 
ation in the states of Western Aus- 
tralia and South Australia is much 
worse. Aborigine children can and 
do go to school if they are in a white 
community. But there is little en- 
couragement for those who feel no 
other urge than to sit about, and no 
effort apart from that of the mis- 
sionaries to help those who prefer a 
half-nomadic life. 

The aborigine feels few urges, and 
most of these are primitive. Every so 
often he will take off his clothes and 
go “walkabout” for a few weeks. If 
he sees a white person, he may fran- 
tically cover himself with a gasoline 
tin or a branch, not from shame but 
out of courtesy. He is nature’s gen- 
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tleman, sympathetic, amiable, gentle, 
and polite. As a servant he is loyal 
and honest. Money means nothing 
to him. What he has, he shares. In 
his tribal condition, he had no sense 
of property because apart from his 
weapons he owned nothing. He has 
little sense of it today. 

By the end of this century there 
will be few full-blooded aborigines 
alive. They are increasing in num- 
bers, but the strain of white or 
Afghan blood is now widely spread. 
Unlike other colored races, the abo- 
tigine becomes pure white in five 
generations of intermarriage, and 
there is no record of a throwback. 
We are today witnessing the last of 
him in his native state, and when he 
is gone, so will be the last living im- 
pression of early man. 


ON, 


DE GUSTIBUS... 


A Catholic missioner who had labored for years among the cannibals of New 
Guinea was finally given an assistant. The young priest felt some misgivings 
about his assignment, and when he reported to the pastor he remarked, “I’ve 
heard that the natives around here don’t take very readily to religion. How do 
you get along with them?” 

“Not as well as I’d hoped,” admitted the pastor. “But I seem to be making 
progress. On Fridays now the cannibals eat only fishermen.” j.L. 


“Look, mother, what’s that?” asked a cannibal child as an airplane swooped low 
over a native hut. 

“Why, that’s only an airplane, son,” replied the mother. 

“Is it something to eat?” the junior cannibal wanted to know. 

“Well, yes, dear,” was the answer. “Only it’s a little bit like a lobster. You eat 
only what's inside.” The Liguorian (May ’58). 





By M. A. Hancock 
Condensed from the “American 


Legion Magazine”* 








Between battles the Blue and 
Gray. fished and sang together 


HE CONFEDERATE sentry 
T crept through thickets until 
as sighted the shimmering 
Chickahominy river. He peered to- 
ward the opposite bank. 

Yank pickets were posted over 
yonder, likely some of the same blue- 
coats he had tangled with a few days 
ago up at Cold Harbor when Gen- 
eral Grant’s Army of the Potomac 
crashed head on against General 
Lee’s well-dug-in Army of Northern 
Virginia. Cost the Yanks 12,000 
casualties, the Battle of Cold Harbor 
had. Now, like a wounded bear, the 
Union army lay entrenched while 
Grant, the Hammerer, figured where 
to hammer next. Opposite the Yanks, 
between Grant and Richmond, Lee’s 
men waited behind breastworks, too, 


War of the Brothers 


poised to march and meet the next 
blow, wherever it came. Along this 
front, things were quiet on this June 
morning of 1864, quiet as a kitten 
on cotton. 

The Reb inched closer to the river 
bank. “Halloo, Yanks!” he yelled. 
“L say, Y-a-n-k-s! Don’t shoot!” 

A bluecoat parted the brush on 
the opposite bank, and squinted 
across the narrow river. “All right, 
Johnny Reb,” he said. “What's on 
your mind? Got something to swap?” 

The Reb shook his head. “What 
command are you?” he asked. 

“The 118th Pennsylvania,” 
the Yank. “Who are you?” 

“We're 35th North Carolina,” 
said the Reb, “and every Tarheel of 
us is a fish-hungry man.” He paused, 


said 





*720 Sth Ave., New York City 19. November, 1957. © 1957 by the American Legion, and 
reprinted with permission. 
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gazing down at the river. “Figured 
we could catch a heap of good eating 
if we could get shut of any shooting 
that might scare off the bites.” 

The Yank moved down to the 
river and ran his hand gently 
through the water. “Back home they 
bite like fury on a day like this,” 
he said grinning. “Extra rations 
wouldn’t hurt our feelings none, 
either. How about you boys fish from 
your bank, and we'll fish from our 
bank, and anybody spies a snooping 
officer hollers the warning?” 

Thus, with the unofficial truce 
proposed and accepted on a morning 
ten months before Appomattox, did 
the 35th North Carolina and the 
118th Pennsylvania fish, brag, and 
banter the delightful day away. 

On the Georgia front in 1864, 
Rebel pickets digging pits for pro- 
tection again Yank Minié balls 
obligingly lent their shovels to the 
opposing Union pickets. On the 
western front, a Yank and a Reb sta- 
tioned across the street from each 
other on the night before the Battle 
of Perryville, Ky., struck up an ami- 
able conversation. They soon strolled 
off. together to make a milk, biscuit, 
and honey raid on the pantry of a 
Perryville citizen who had evacuated 
himself when the battle shaped up. 

On the Virginia front, a Yank 
officer accepted a shouted invitation 
to attend a dance within the Confed- 
erate lines, and was called for by his 
considerate Confederate officer hosts. 
They rowed him across the Rapidan 
river, which separated the outpost 
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positions of the two wintering ar- 
mies. The Rebs provided him with 
a civilian suit. After he had waltzed 
the night away with winsome South- 
ern belles, the chivalrous Confeder- 
ates rowed him home.  ~ 

A Confederate officer inspecting 
the trenches before Petersburg found 
a considerable unmanned gap in his 
lines. He was informed, after a pro- 
fane inquiry, that the absent Rebs 
were over yonder in the Yank trench- 
es for a short spell of card playing. 
And in another Blue-Gray card 
game, in a Petersburg cornfield, a 
Yank and a Reb irreverently named 
Abe Lincoln and Jeff Davis as stakes. 
And if the winnings had been col- 
lectible, the Confederate would have 
raked in Mr. Lincoln. 

During the Atlanta campaign, a 
lone Confederate wangled a break- 
fast invitation from an outpost of 
Sherman’s cavalry, but was claimed 
as a prisoner of war by a strictly regu- 
lation Union infantry captain who 
just then marched his company up:to 
relieve the cavalry of guard duty. 
While the cavalrymen protested this 
thumping violation of their hospital- 
ity, the Confederate managed to raise 
his rifle and train it on the officer. 
The captain froze; and the delighted 
cavalrymen motioned for the Reb to- 
skedaddle, which he did with grate- 
ful haste. 

It would be monumental misrep- 
resentation to overemphasize the 
fraternization element in a war that 
buried 500,000 Americans in grim 
evidence of Blue-Gray enmity. Yet, 








WAR OF THE BROTHERS 


its widespread frequency marked it- 
self indelibly on the personality of 
this brothers’ war. Yanks and Rebs 
fought savagely .both before and 
after between-battle hobnobbings, 
but somehow the issues of war were 
never honed quite sharply enough 
to slash through the ties of blood and 
language and three previous wars 
fought under a common flag by 
fathers and grandfathers. 

Fraternize they did, from Fort 
Sumter in 186] to Appomattox in 
1865. At Sumter, General Beaure- 
gard’s aides brought gifts of cigars 
and wine to the besieged Union gar- 
rison just a few hours before the fatal 
bombardment that lit the fuse of war. 
At Appomattox, Union Gen. Joshua 
Chamberlain ordered his Yankee 
brigades to a silent “Carry Arms” 
salute as the once-invincible Army of 
Northern Virginia marched up to 
stack arms for the last time. At the 
command of Confederate Gen. John 
B. Gordon, the Union troops re- 
ceived an answering salute from the 
men in gray. 

This same Gordon, a Georgian, 
wrote: “ ‘Swapping’ between pickets 
and between the lines became so 
prevalent before the war closed as to 
cause no comment and attract no 
special attention.” 

The bartering (generally Yankee 
coffee, sugar, and newspapers 
swapped for Reb tobacco and the 
Confederate versions of the news) 
was the prime purpose for negotiat- 
ing with the enemy. Such trading 
was usually hand-to-hand, but if the 
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opposing lines were beyond easy . 
arm’s reach the Yanks and the Rebs 
rose brilliantly to the occasion. 

When the Rapidan and Rappa- 
hannock rivers separated the picket 
posts of the Union Army of the Po- 
tomac and the Confederate Army of 
Northern Virginia during the win- 
ters of 1862-63 and 1863-64, fleets of 
toy-sized sailboats navigated from 
bank to bank with loads of trade 
goods. During the 1864-65 siege of 
Petersburg when the same two ar- 
mies faced each other across the nar- 
row span of No Man’s Land, a “dog 
of strictly impartial sentiments” was 
trained to come to a whistle from 
either the Yank or the Rebel lines, 
and did a brisk business as a swap 
toter. On another Petersburg sector 
wishful traders not blessed with such 
an accommodating hound tied their 
trade goods to shell fragments and 
tossed them into the opposite en- 
trenchment. 

For reasons of security the high 
command on both sides took a dim 
view of fraternization, and issued 
strict but apparently unenforceable 
orders against it. 

But in spite of the ofhcial policy, 
friendly actions of the top brass some- 
times yelled louder than the stern 
words of their written orders. At 
Gettysburg, just after the repulse of 
Pickett’s charge had ended the three- 
day battle with victory for the Union 
forces, General Lee, to the Confeder- 
ate rear, was trying to rally the shat- 
tered morale of the returning sur- 
vivors of the charge. A wounded 
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Union prisoner of war stoutly yelled, 
“Hurrah for the Union!” The in- 
comparable Lee heard the cheer, dis- 
mounted, and walked to the prisoner, 
who thought he had just spoken his 
last words. 

Lee gazed compassionately at the 
Yank, then held out his hand. “My 
son,” said General Lee, “I hope you 
will soon be well.” And the Yank, 


who survived his wounds and told 


the tale, laid his head on the ground : 


and sobbed at the wonder of it. 

On the Union side, General Grant 
outraged the unadulterated-enmity 
school during the siege of Peters- 
burg. He heard that his fellow West 
Pointer and friend, Confederate 
Gen. George Pickett, was father of 
a baby boy. In honor of the new 
Rebel, Grant first ordered bonfires 
lit along the Union lines, then sent 
a note to the Confederate entrench- 
ments. It read, “To General Pickett: 
We are sending congratulations to 
you, to the young mother and the 
new recruit. (Signed) Grant, In- 
galls, Suckley.” A week before Ap- 
pomattox, in the Pickett’s Richmond 
home, this same baby was dandled 
by another old friend of his father— 
a tall visitor who had helped George 
Pickett get his West Point appoint- 
ment and who introduced himself to 
Mrs. Pickett with a quiet-voiced, “I 
am Abraham Lincoln.” 

A left-handed type of fraterniza- 
tion was a Blue-Gray penchant for 
settling differences of opinion with 
toe-to-toe pummeling, a highly un- 
likely method for musketed men 
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with unalloyed hatred for each other. 
A classic Blue-Gray bout occurred. 
during the bloody Battle of the Wil- 
derness in May, 1864. In a field be- 
tween the Yank and Reb skirmish 
lines on the front held by the famed 
Confederate 2nd Brigade was a deep 
gully. The gully had provided cover 
for the Yanks until a Rebel advance 
made them all, save one, prisoners of 
war. The one hid, only to be engaged 
by a Rebel soldier soon afterward. 
The lone Yank and the lone Reb 


- stumbled onto each other in the gully 


and disagreed mightily on who was 
whose prisoner. They decided that 
the solution called for a fist fight. 

The two battlers crawled from the 
gully, marched to a road midway be- 
tween the opposing firing lines, took 
off their jackets, and had at it. Mus- 
ketry stopped along both lines as the 
Yanks and Rebs rushed forward to 
get a better view of the bout and to 
cheer for their man. The Reb finally 
emerged victorious; the whipped 
Yank formally surrendered. Then 
both scuttled back to the gully~to 
wait until nightfall, when the tri- 
umphant Reb escorted his hard- 
earned prisoner to the Confederate 
rear. 

A gentler form of fraternization 
was the rash of joint Blue-Gray band 
and singing concerts that speckled 
the war, especially along the Rapidan 
and Rappahannock. In one instance, 
a Yank band obligingly met a shout- 
ed Rebel request with snappy rendi- 
tions of Dixie, The Bonnie Blue 
Flag, and Maryland! My Maryland! 








WAR OF THE BROTHERS 


On the western front, on the night 
before the Battle of Murfreesboro, 
Yank and Confederate bands held an 
impromptu musical contest, with 
each playing a tune or so, then yield- 
ing the Tennessee air to the other. 
Finally, both bands struck up a fa- 
miliar tune in unison, and from the 
thousands of Yank and Reb throats 
choked the wistful refrain of Home, 
Sweet Home. 

Of the war era’s popular songs 
several were rendered with equal 
lustiness around both Union and 
Confederate campfires. And with 
even their most cherished marching 
songs suffering from the national 
schizophrenia (the tune of Dixie 
was composed by an Ohioan, and the 
tune of The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic was credited to a South 
Carolina hymnist) the Yanks and 
the Rebs were hard put to warble a 
ditty that could not be chorused in 
words or music or both by “the boys 
over yonder.” * 

On the grimmer note, after the 
Yankee repulse at Spottsylvania, 
which cost 3,000 in Union dead and 
1,000 in Confederate, a Gray band 
softly played Nearer, My God, To 
Thee, and a Blue band countered 
with the Dead March from Saul. 

High among the more utilitarian 
motives for palavering with the 
enemy was the arrangement of in- 
formal truces, whereby _ serious 
sharpshooting was mutually banned 
as unnecessary, unchivalrous, and 


downright dangerous. Most of these 
*See CATHOLIC DIGEST, May, 1957, p. 108. 
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restricted firing pacts were negoti- 
ated by pickets stationed in outpost 
positions. The most flagrant inci- 
dents, however, occurred along the 
trenches before Petersburg, where 
the armies of Grant and Lee dug in 
within rock-chucking distance of 
each other and manned 35 miles of 
entrenchments during a nine-month 
siege. 

Commenting on an informal truce 
along his sector of the Petersburg 
lines, a Yank wrote, “[We] decided 
that we would respect each other, as 
the lines at this point are very close 
and to keep up constant firing would 
make it very uncomfortable for one 
or the other.” 

During several months of the 
Petersburg siege the men in the 
trenches were ordered by their ofh- 
cers to fire a specific number of shots 
each day. In some sectors, those duty 
rounds of ammunition were by pre- 
arrangement purposely aimed high. 
And if the Minié balls happened to 
whiz dangerously close to an enemy 
noggin, the offending side was indig- 
nantly notified to be more dad- 
blamed careful where it was aiming. 

On one occasion an eager-beaver 
Confederate conscript reported to a 


" section of the Petersburg line where 


a particularly affable informal truce 
was in effect. He raised Yankee 
hackles by blasting away, in his wet- 
eared ignorance, at the first bluecoat 
he spied. The outraged Union men 
prepared to pepper the Rebels. But 
the Confederate veterans hollered, 
“Don’t shoot! You'll see how we fix 
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him!” And while the Yanks and Rebs 
lolled around in No Man’s Land in 
their usual amiable pursuits, the 
sadder and wiser recruit was com- 
pelled to trudge the lines with 
heavy fence rail balanced across his 
shoulders. 

When orders were given for an 
attack, the opposite trench could usu- 
ally count on a “Down, Yank!” or 
“Down, Reb!” warning before earn- 
est firing began. 

When the decimated Gray lines at 
Petersburg finally snapped in April, 
1865, and forced the Confederate 
retreat that ended 70 miles west at 
Appomattox Court house, General 
Grant’s surrender negotiations with 
General Lee were tactful and con- 
siderate. But the Yanks in the ranks 
needed no nudgings from the brass. 
In one area, Union soldiers sent over 
their own daily rations to the fam- 
ished Rebs on their front. And these 
Yanks themselves were hungry men, 
for the quick pursuit of the Confed- 
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erates from Petersburg had often out- 
distanced the commissary wagons. 

A deep-rooted bond was forged 
between the Yanks and the Rebs 
who went home from Appomattox. 
It was a strange blend of antagonism 
and understanding between men 
who had come to know and respect 

each other to a degree never reached 

by their generals yee political lead- 
ers. They had called the enemy a 
coward; yet they cheered his bravery. 
They had cut the enemy's charging 
line to pieces; yet they iooial his 
wounded on battlefields still deadly 
with flying shot. And through it all 
they had met at picket posts and hun- 
kered down together to swap goods 
and gripes. 

And the Yanks and the Rebs 
swapped views on peace, too. “If it 
was left to the men in the ranks of 
both armies to settle the war,” wrote 
a Yank after a mid-war gabfest with 
some Rebs, “not another shot would 
have been fired.” 





Mama was always the disciplinarian in our family and daddy played the passive 
role. So everyone was quite astonished one morning when daddy hauled off and 
gave Johnny a well-deserved swat. Daddy then stalked from the room; ev eryone 
else stood still in amazement while Johnny wailed loudly. 

After a few minutes mama said to Johnny, “Stop crying now. It didn’t hurt 
that much.” 

The tears were still streaming from Johnny’s eyes as he turned to mama. “It 
isn’t the pain, mommy,” he said, “it’s the shock.” Eileen Suiter. 
[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 


House, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 








By Virginia Blanck Moore 


Condensed from the “Kiwanis Magazine’* 





Ten Years With a Blind Husband 


Only among children did we find 
a realistic view of blindness: it’s a 
physical inconvenience and not an 
emotional tragedy. 


} OB, MY HUSBAND, is blind. After 
i }) ten years of marriage to a blind 
man, I had just about given up hope 
of meeting a sensible attitude toward 
blindness among the majority of per- 
sons with sight. Then, unexpectedly, 
I found what I was looking for 
among a group of 6th-grade pupils. 

Their teacher had telephoned Bob 
and asked him to tell the children 
about Braille. They were studying 
forms of communication. Bob was 
reluctant. How could one réach a 
meeting of minds with 11-year-old 
kids, especially if they had never met 
a blind man before? 

I wasn’t reluctant about taking 
him there. For ten years Bob had 
been working for the government, 
trying to sell industry the idea of 
hiring capable blind workers. I was 
sure he could cope with 6th-grade 
kids. And I wasn’t concerned about 
my own reactions to his experience, 
because I wouldn’t be in the room 
with him. I would wait in some 
anteroom until Bob was ready to go. 





You see, I had got into the habit 
of remaining in reception rooms 
when Bob called on factory owners 
or gave talks before groups of em- 
ployers. I did that to keep my blood 
pressure down. 

I had been a long time abandon- 
ing hope. It didn’t bother me par- 
ticularly when people stopped me on 
the street and asked, as if Bob were 
there in body only, “How did he lose 
his sight?” That was just part of the 
old feeling that if you can’t see, you 
can’t hear. Dozens of waitresses had 
looked right past Bob at me and said, 
“Does he take cream in his coffee?” 
And when Bob Would answer, “No, 
he takes his black,” it didn’t faze 
them. 

I wasn't surprised when we got on 
a crowded bus and the driver refused 


*520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. September, 1956. © 1956 by Kiwanis International, and 
reprinted with permission. 
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to go on until someone, perhaps an 
old woman, would give Bob a seat. 
No blind man was going to stand on 
his bus. The fact that the blind man 
was a young, husky six-footer well 
supported by size-12 feet didn’t mat- 
ter. It was another part of the pat- 
tern: if you're blind, you must be 
helpless. 

But hope did dim a little when 
Bob came home one day looking as 
if he might either swear or laugh. 
He had been waiting in the bus 
depot, listening to his portable radio, 
which he held on his knees. He felt 
something roll down over his hand, 
and, reaching up quickly with his 
free hand, he found a nickel. “Al- 
ways like to help the blind,” a man’s 
voice said. (If you're blind, you're 
indigent. ) 

What really dashed my hopes was 
the attitude of two prospective em- 

loyers. I sat in on the interviews 
with Bob. The man and woman on 
the street, the waitresses, the bus 
drivers—their reactions really didn’t 
count. They hadn’t had any experi- 
ence with blindness; to them it was 
the most terrible fate in the world. 
They couldn’t move across a dark 
room to answer the telephone with- 
out stubbing a toe on a chair. So a 
blind person who didn’t sit out his 
life in a rocking chair was beyond 
their comprehension. 

I couldn’t expect them to know 
that every blind person is an indi- 
vidual, and that if he has no other 
handicaps, he should be expected to 


earn his living, marry, have children, 


. of such big factories. 
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and contribute his share to com- 
munity life. 

Bui men who owned and ran fac- 
tories: they would be different, I 
thought. They were men of intelli- 
gence and experience. Even if they 
didn’t know about blindness, they 
would surely accept hard facts about 
the production and safety records of 
blind workers who had been em- 
ployed in other factories for years. 

Little did I suspect how like the 
man on the street they would be. 
They looked at blind people through 
the same veil of tears. 

They sat there looking at pictures 
of blind men running drill presses 
and milling machines | in places like 
the John Deere Tractor Co. and the 
Maytag Washing Machine Co. They 
read letters from satisfied employers. 
They frowned thoughtfully over 
statements from insurance companics 
showing that blind workers have an 
almost*perfect safety record. But give 
a blind man a chance to work on a 
suitable job in their factories? Never! 

I sat there getting angrier by the 
minute, wondering how such un- 
imaginative men could be in charge 
All Bob was 
asking was a chance to prove his 
point. He guaranteed the safety of 
his workers and their production. 
He would even do the firing, if that 
became necessary. 

The stonewalling of the employ- 
ers didn’t bother Bob too much after 
the first few times he encountered 
it. He wore resistance down in just 
enough cases so that he knew it could 
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be done. Eventually, he could con- 
sole himself, a blind person may be 
working in this factory, under this 
very man who is now so determined 
that it will never happen. 

But I couldn’t accept the situation 
so philosophically. 1 took to staying 
in reception rooms. And that’s where 
I planned to stay on that trip to the 
school. 

The teacher met us at the door. 
Before I knew what was happening, 
I was sitting at a table near Bob, be- 
fore a battery of bright young eyes. 

Bob put his white cane under the 
table and spread out the things he 
had brought: Braille slates, Braille 
copies of magazines, Braille alphabet 
cards. 


Then he launched into his story. 


about how blind persons read and 
write. The class hung on every word. 
I couldn’t discern a look of pity in 
the entire group. Hope gave a feeble 
knock. 

His lecture done, Bob invited the 
class to ask him questions about 
Braille or about blind people. 

A dozen hands waved. I held my 
breath. The first question came: 
“How do you find your shoes?” 

I breathed again, and grinned to 
myself all the time Bob was explain- 
ing that an efficient blind person has 
a place for everything and keeps 
everything in its place. Evidently, 
our own child wasn’t the only child 
who had trouble keeping track of his 
clothes. 

The questions came as fast as Bob 
could answer them. “How do you 
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read the newspaper?” “How do you 
know the difference between a $1 
bill and a $5 bill?” 

“How do you tell time?” “Do you 
ever bump into anything, like a tree 
or a wall?” 

They roared when Bob answered, 
“T’ve left my mark on more trees than 
any bear you ever saw!” 

I could have hugged every one of 
the questioners. I had found what I 
had given up hoping for: a concep- 
tion of blindness by sighted people 
as a physical inconvenience rather 
than an emotional tragedy. 

Those 6th-grade youngsters took 
it for granted that without sight 
there must be a way for a blind per- 
son to do things that had to be done. 
They were simply curious as to the 
methods that had been worked out. 

One lad said, his eyes twinkling 
with mischief, “Do you know where 
your cane is now?” 

He grinned from ear to ear when 
Bob answered, “I put it under the 
table, and we moved the table, so 
it should be about there—” and then 
touched the cane with his shoe. Bob 
had proved that blind people do re- 
member where they put things. 

How about his work? He told 
them about going to factories, trying 
to find jobs that could be done with- 
out sight, so that other blind persons 
could work. He showed them how 
often sighted persons do things with- 
out using their eyes. He demon- 
strated how boys reach into their left 
rear pockets for their billfolds with- 
out looking, and the boys reached. 
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He said that girls tied sashes and 
hooked skirts without looking, and 
the girls nodded. 

“There are jobs in factories that 
don’t take any more looking than 
those operations,” Bob told them, 
“and those are the ones I try to find.” 

“Wonderful, wasn’t it?” I said to 
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Bob sighed blissfully. “ I can hard- 
ly wait for them to grow up and run 
the factories!” 

A period of unfruitful visits to 
employers can still discourage Bob 
and me. But one of us has only to 
say to the other, “How do you find 
your shoes?” and confidence floods 





Bob as we were getting into the car. back again. 


OUR CONTEST WINNERS 

Cash prizes totaling $28,100 have been sent to 109 winning | contestants 
in the recently concluded “caTHOLIC PRESS EXPANSION CONTEST,” conducted ~ 
jointly by THe Catrotic Dicest, Our Sunday Visitor and The Register. 

First Grand Prize, $8,000, plus the second bonus award of $250 in the 
First Contest Period; the first bonus award of $500 in the Second Period, and 
the second bonus award of $250 in the Third Period; total, $9,000, with 
5,584,500 Credit Votes: Mr. Louis M. Fortunate, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 

Second Grand Prize, $5,000, plus the first bonus award of $500 in the 
First Contest Period; total, $5,500, with 4,307,934 Credit Votes: Mother M. 
Adeline, Joliet, Ill. 

Third Grand Prize, $3,000, plus first bonus award of $500 in the Fourth 
Contest Period; total, $3,500, with 3,766,500 Credit Votes: Mrs. Leo Heimer], 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Fourth Grand Prize, $2,000, plus second bonus award of $250 in the Second 
Contest Period; total, $2,250, with 2,536,500 Credit Votes: Father J. 
Schwebius, Liebenthal, Sask., Canada. 

Fifth Grand Prize, $1,000, with 2,121,000 Credit Votes: Father Raymond J. 
Nyquist, Lewistown, Mont. 

Sixth Grand Prize, $750, with 1,728,667 Credit Votes: Mrs. Jeanne Park, 
Austin, Texas. 

Seventh Grand Prize, $250, with 1,253,500 Credit Votes: Miss Mary Alten- 
hofen, Chicago, IIl. 

Two special bonus awards were won by contestants who failed to place 
among the seven top winners when final scores were computed. The first 
bonus prize of $500 goes to Airman 2d Class Gary Strope, Eglin, Fla., who 
did not enter the competition until the Third Period and piled up a total of 
405,000 Credit Votes in that period alone. The second bonus award of $250 
in the Fourth Contest Period was won by the Catholic Youth Organization, 
Bryan, Texas, which amassed 890,667 Credit Votes in that division. 

Cash prizes of $50 were won by 102 contestants because there was a tie 
for the 99th, 100th, and 10st prizes offered. Names of these winners will 
be mailed upon request. 





We invite questions from non-Catholics about the Church. Write 
us, and we will have your question answered. If yours is the one 
selected to be answered publicly in The Catholic Digest, you will 
receive a lifelong subscription to this magazine..Write to The Cath- 





olic Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 


THE LETTER 
To the Editor: I have been study- 


ing religion on and off for ten years, 
but only recently have I started to 
investigate Christianity, which I had 
always thought of as a rather nega- 
tive religion emphasizing sin rather 
than union with God. Now I see, 
from reading the lives of the saints, 
that union with God through prayer 
and self discipline.is the main teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church. 

The only thing that confuses me 
is the requirement for salvation. | 
have heard Protestants say that it is 
a spontaneous act of faith in Jesus 
Christ which assures you of salva- 
tion no matter what you do, while 
Catholics seem of the opinion that 
you never really know whether you 
are saved because you can always 
commit another mortal sin despite 
your faith and be lost if you don’t get 
to Confession before you die. This 
seems to imply that Christ died in 
vain, according to my Protestant 
friends; yet their doctrine appears to 
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permit sin as long as they have faith. 
I would appreciate it if you could 
clear up this very important question. 
Anthony Harris. 





THE ANSWER 
By J. D. Conway 

Anthony, your question is a very 
good one, but it is likely to inveigle 
us into deep theological waters amid 
the rough eddies of controversy. 
God's grace will be the central theme 
of my answer, and with the help of 
it I hope to remain calm, clear, and 
correct. 

Our discussion concerns the proc- 
ess by which our human souls are 
made capable and fit to get into heav- 
en and live there eternally in loving 
union with the God of all goodness. 
It is not a simple process: our spirit- 
ual jump from earth to heaven is 
greater in its own sphere than the 
rocket trip we vaguely plan to Mars. 

Getting to Mars is complicated 
enough, but should we once arrive 
there our adjustment problems 
would be tremendous. Oxygen, food, 
atmospheric pressure, gravity, and 
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temperature would be our most ur- 
gent concerns. So it is with heaven; 
getting there is a lifetime job, but 
living there would offer eternal prob- 
lems, except that the all-capable God 
is there to solve them easily. 

Our human difficulties with life 
on Mars and life in heaven arise 
from similar causes. By nature we 
are earth-bound beings, and living 
conditions are entirely different both 
on other planets and in heaven. Our 
bodies are designed to live under 
pressure of 15 pounds to the square 
inch, to be nourished by three square 
meals a day, and to endure temper- 
atures within reasonable range. And 
our souls are designed to know 
things through physical eyes and 
ears hooked up with a human brain. 

We need not be detailed about 
Mars, but in heaven this earth- 
bound soul of ours will live in imme- 
diate and intelligent contact with 
the infinite God. We are not made 


to stand it. By nature we have no. 


faculties for seeing or understanding 
God in this way, and no means of 
communicating with Him satisfac- 
torily. Our nature is entirely differ- 
ent from his; yet our life in heaven 
will be that of adopted sons living in 
our Father’s house, loving Him com- 
pletely. And this despite e fact that 
our normal minds are up@ble even to 
know Him. How then can we love 
Him? And if we don’t love Him how 
can we be happy with Him? We will 
be out of our natural element. 
Many simple Christians have a 
concept of heaven similar to that of 
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Green Pastures: it is a place of joy 
and singing, golden streets, winged 
angels, and levitating harps—the 
place of love and tolerance where we 


‘all meet after our exhausting climb 


up the devious roads of the mouii” 
tain. And we secretly wonder if we 
will not be a bit bored with it all. For 
those good people, getting to heaven 
is a routine matter: Jesus Christ died 
for us so that we can get there. It is 
as simple as that. We believe in Him 
and accept salvation from Him, and 
if we are decent citizens, obey the 
law, and say our prayers, we will join 
all our good friends in a spiritualized 
happy hunting grounds when we 
ie. 

But heaven, Anthony, is infinite- 
ly above such simple concepts; it is 
the unlimited greatness and goodness 
of God shared directly with us. It re- 
quires a transformation of our hu- 
man nature. We must be given a 
spark of the divine life if we are to 
share that life forever. We must be 
given some slight share in the divine 
nature if we are to be adopted chil- 
dren of God. Our faculties of mind 
and will must be enlarged and sharp- 
ened if we are to know God as He 
really is and love Him as his good- 
ness deserves. We sum it up by say- 
ing that since our life in heaven will 
be supernatural (above our human 
nature) we must somehow be raised 
to that level of living and have our 
nature and faculties adapted to it. It 
is readily apparent that we can never 
raise ourselves above ourselves by 
our own power. God must do it for 
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us. But how does He do it? That is 
your. question. 
However, Anthony, the problem 


you present is even more complicat- 


ed than that. By our sins we have 
messed up our relation with the Di- 
vinity and fouled up-our own nature, 
so that we are not only constitution- 
ally unadapted to heaven but moral- 
ly unworthy of its goodness. Every- 
thing there is holy, and we have 
made ourselves unholy. Everyone 
there is a saint, and we will be in 
strange company unless we can 
somehow be rid of our unsaintliness. 
We must be changed into saints, and 
that, you will agree, takes some pow- 
erful changing. 

The process of changing us from 
sinners into saints is called justifica- 
tion; it makes us just: good, holy. 
The majority of Christians are 
agreed that Jesus Christ is the one 
responsible for our justification; He 
made it possible by his death on the 
cross. He redeemed us, paid back to 
God the debt we had incurred by our 
sins, liberated us from our slavery to 
the devil, opened the gate of heaven 
for us, and made possible our adop- 
tion as sons of God. 

‘The argument starts, however, 
when we try to figure out the means 
Jesus uses to share the benefits of his 
redemption with each one of us in- 
dividually. How are your sins for- 
given, and mine? The fact of the re- 
demption does not mean that you 
and I share in it automatically. Our 
share is there ready for us; but how 
do we get it? On the cross, Jesus ac- 
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quired the means of making all men 
saints. But not all men are actually 
saints. What method does Jesus use 
to make living saints out of you and 
me? 

I keep posing your question, An- 
thony, in different words; it is time 
I began answering it. The basic an- 
swer is that some kind of effective 
spiritual contact must be established 
between Jesus Christ and ourselves. 
His human soul, now up in heaven, 
is simply overflowing with the graces 
He obtained by his death on the 
cross. If our sin-shredded souls are 
united with his grace-filled soul, the 
overflow will come to us; and we will 
share his justice, his sanctity, and his 
union with the Divinity. We will be 
prepared for heaven. 

There is no great discovery of 
theologians involved in this; Jesus 
made it clear by his own words: “I 
am the vine, you are the branches. 
He who abides in Me, and I in him, 
he bears much fruit; for without Me 
you can do nothing. If anyone does 
not abide in Me, he shall be cast out- 
side as the branch and wither.” 

Thus far most of us are still to- 
gether: Lutherans, Calvinists, Cath- 
olics. But the next question separates 
us: by what means is this effective 
contact with Jesus Christ estab- 
lished? Yet even here the separation 
is not readily apparent, because we 
all agree that faith is the fundament- 
al means of contact. We could hard- 
ly doubt it since Jesus Himself 
taught it (Mark 16, 15) and St. Paul 
insists upon it all through his writ- 
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ings, especially in the Epistle to the 
Romans. 

However, when we say faith we 
do not all mean exactly the same 
thing. For the Catholic it is a firm 
acceptance of the teachings of Christ, 
the Son of God. For most Protestants 
faith has much of the fiduciary in it; 
it is less an intellectual assent than 
a confident assurance. It is a firm 
conviction of the fact and effective- 
ness of personal justification through 
the merits of Jesus Christ. 

Our real differences, however, 
center around the adequacy of faith 
alone to establish a thoroughly effec- 
tive contact between ourselves and 
Christ so that his justice will come 
to our souls. And there are differ- 
ences, too, in our various appraisals 
of the results of this justification in 
our souls. 

Catholics hold faith to be the basic 
requirement, first in time and im- 
portance; but we believe that it must 
be a practical faith, animated by 
charity and productive of the works 
of love. Protestants generally, follow- 
ing Luther, maintain that faith is 
enough. They say that we Catholics 
take the credit for salvation away 
from Christ and try to hoist our- 
selves to heaven by tugging at our 
own bootstraps, with only a grateful 
nod to the Saviour for a helpful 
boost. Some hold that we consider 
even this boost to be mechanical; He 
lifts us to heaven on a sacramental 
crane, and once we are up there our 
good works earn us entrance. I will 
answer that charge later. 
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The Protestant concept of justifi- 
cation stems almost entirely from a 
tremendous subjective discovery 
made by Martin Luther in 1512 
while he was in the tower of his 
monastery, meditating on the 17th 
verse of the Ist chapter of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans: “For in it 
[i.e., the Gospel] the justice of God 
is revealed.” From that discovery 
Luther evolved his own ideas of justi- 
fication by faith; later Calvin fol-- 
lowed him, but added emphasis on 
God’s predestining choice of those 
whom He will justify. 

Luther was a good theologian, but 
he was also a monk with a con- 
science; and that conscience trou- 
bled him. He was deeply aware of 
sin, without confidence of forgive- 
ness. He longed for the interior 
peace which would come with defi- 
nite assurance of his personal salva- 
tion. His anxiety of conscience had 
been stimulated by his frightening 
concept of God’s justice; he had al- 
ways understood it as the rigid jus- 
tice of a stern judge who demands 
that we measure up—even though 
He must surely know that we can 
never do it. Then that day in the 
tower it suddenly dawned on him 
that the justice of God is not a de- 
manding thing, but a giving thing. 
It does not simply require us to be 
just; it makes us just. 

This soul-shaking discovery 
should not have startled a Catholic 
theologian. It represented the tradi- 
tional Catholic teaching; but for 
Luther it was delightfully new. Ap- 














parently his ideas on the subject had 
come from the Nominalists, especial- 
ly Ockham, who had distorted the 
Catholic notion of justification into 
a kind of Pelagianism, the notion 
that we work out our own sanctifica- 
tion. In any case, in the light of his 
new understanding, Luther went on 
to meditate on other words of St. 
Paul, like Rom, 3, 28: “For we reck- 
on that a man is justified by faith 
independently of the works of the 
Law.” And from such words, inter- 
preted in the light of his personal 
needs for comfort and security, he 
evolved his doctrine that our justifi- 
cation comes entirely from the mer- 
its of Christ through our faith in 
Him, and without our personal ef- 
forts having any effective part in the 
process. 

We Catholics believe that Luther 
simplified the process of justification 
too much. He had attained his un- 
derstanding of spiritual freedom by 
a long, hard struggle within his own 
conscience; so that it was very deep 
and personal with him. The force of 
his inner conviction made the idea 
dynamic: other tortured souls, strug- 
gling with guilt and anxiety, must 
know the comfort of this discovery. 

Luther’s ideas of justification were 
determined also by his notion of ori- 
ginal sin. He believed that man had 
quite ruined his nature by sin, to 
the point that he is incapable of do- 
ing anything good. Since our whole 
nature has become sinful, our every 
act exudes from sin—no matter how 
good our intentions ‘or how strong 
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our efforts. Furthermore, original sin 
destroyed our free will, so that we are 
determined to sin in spite of our- 
selves. 

How then was it possible for this 
sinful nature to be justified? Can sin 
be made holy? Obviously not. But 
when sin is covered up by the merits 
of Jesus Christ, God can overlook it, 
and not impute it to us. We must 
recognize our sinfulness in true 
humility, repent sincerely, and then 
when we believe in Christ with firm 
confidence He so thoroughly hides 
our sins beneath his goodness that 
He justifies us in spite of them. We 
remain sinners underneath, but He 
tucks us under his own cloak and 
takes us through the gate of heaven 
with Him. 

It would seem, as you suggest, An- 
thony, that, if followed with thor- 
ough logic, this idea of justification 
would overthrow the practical basis 
of sound morality. Our will is not 
free and we are incapable of good, 
and no matter what we do we con- 
tribute nothing to our salvation. 
Jesus sanctifies us in spite of our 
sins. Where is the incentive to good- 
ness? Apparently, in Lutheran prac- 
tice, such logic is short-circuited. 
Lutheran morality has always been 
rigid; and whether you have free will 
or not, most Protestants will hold you 
to personal accounting. None of 
them believes, in a practical way, 
that it doesn’t matter what you do. 
They simply insist that Jesus saves 
us, no matter what we do, if we have 
real faith in Him. And if we have 
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that faith we will be inspired to live 
by it. 

There are two good aspects to 
Luther’s doctrine. 1. It gives due im- 
portance to the justice of God and 
the merits of Jesus Christ; by de-em- 
phasizing the human factor it em- 
phasizes the supernatural nature of 
our justification. 2. Psychologically, 
it should liberate us from our scru- 
ples and worries. It leaves the work 
of justification entirely up to some- 
one else; except for our trusting faith 
we remain passive in the process, 
with no need for fear of failure. 

So much for Luther; now back to 
the Catholics! What do we Catholics 
believe about this process of uniting 
sinful man to holy God? How do we 
participate in the merits of Christ's 
death? 

The Catholic idea of justification, 
Anthony, is not based on any single 
text of Scripture. We give full atten- 
tion to Romans 3, 28, but we give 
equal consideration to many other 
statements of St. Paul, to various 
words of Jesus Himself, and even to 
the Epistle of St. James. We fit them 
all together into a complete doctrine. 
It is not a simple doctrine, but it 
gives due weight to all the truths 
which enter into it: to God’s good- 
ness, power, and love, and to man’s 
free will; to the evil of sin and the 
effectiveness of grace; to the essen- 
tial role of faith and the requirement 
of love; to man’s complete depen- 
dence on grace and the necessity of 
his cooperation with it. 

Obviously, space does not permit 
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me to quote many texts to you; here 
are only a few typical ones. 

Jesus sent his Apostles into the 
whole world to make disciples of all 
nations, and He told them: “He who 
believes and is baptized shall be 
saved; he who does not believe shall 
be condemned.” The point is that 
in addition to believing we must be 
baptized. 

A lawyer inquired of Jesus, “Mas- 
ter, what must I do to gain eternal 
life?” And then, under questioning, 
he gave his own answer: that he 
should love God with his whole 
heart, soul, strength, and mind, and 
his neighbor as himself. And Jesus 
told him, “Thou hast answered 
rightly; do this and thou shalt live.” 
“This” is in addition to faith. 

A certain ruler asked Him, “Good 
Master, what shall I do to gain eter- 
nal life?” He was reminded that he 
should keep the Commandments 
and was advised to practice poverty 
and charity, and then to follow 
Christ. 

The words of St. James have al- 
ways entered sharply into this con- 
troversy. He tells us that we must 
“be doers of the word, and not hear- 
ers only,” and his challenge is direct: 
“What will it profit, my brethren, if 
a man says he has faith, but does not 
have works? Can the faith save 
him?” 

The most rewarding source of 
study on justification is St. Paul, not 
in an isolated passage or two, but in 
all 14 Epistles and particularly in 
those shorter letters of love and 

















union: Ephesians, Philippians, and 
Colossians. He tells us how we are 
buried with Christ in Baptism and 
rise again with Him that we may be 
dead to sin but alive to God, in 
Christ Jesus. He reminds us that 
we must strip off the old man with 
his evil deeds and put on the new, 
with his heart of virtue and forgive- 
ness, and above all charity, which is 
the bond of perfection. 

In eloquent repetition St. Paul 
shows his delight in the effects of 
grace in our souls: it transforms, ele- 
vates, and unites. It permits us to 
do all things in Him who strengthens 
us; it permits us to walk worthy of 
God and please Him in all things, 
bearing fruit in every good work; 
and it permits us to grow in union 
with Christ by every work of truth 
we perform in love. 

Looking at the whole picture of 
justification, in all its love and 
beauty, we might sum it up this way, 
Anthony. 

Our justification comes entirely 
from Christ. The basis of our effec- 
tive union with Him is faith; but 
this faith is supernatural, and we 
cannot acquire it by our own efforts. 
It is a gift of God. We believe in 
response to his grace. 

Then after faith we are normally 
joined to Christ in Baptism, the in- 
strument He gave us to effect our 
union with Him. Love, which is 
grounded in faith, is the effective 
bond of this union; and from it we 
receive a share in his divine life 
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which will permit us to live with — 
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Him for eternity, and enough of his 
divine nature to permit us to share, 
by adoption, in the paternal love of 
the Father. 

(By way of exception, the essen- 
tial effects of justification may come 
into the soul before actual Baptism. 
The strong faith which God gives us 
may produce an active love of God, 
which is also his gift; and thus we 
are brought into sanctifying union 
with Him by the ardor of our desire. 
With a child the process is reversed; 
Baptism gives him the faith, hope, 
and love which fit him for heaven, 
even though he is not able to make 
present use of them.) 

When this sanctifying life of grace 
has come into our souls we are so 
thoroughly incorporated into Christ 
and so elevated and transformed by 
his presence in us that we live and 
act on a supernatural level, on the 
plane of heaven. Everything we do 
has value for heaven, as long as it is 
a work of truth, done in love. We 
grow in union with God by living 
and acting with Him. Our natural 
acts could have no value for heaven, 
but they are given value by the grace 
of Christ. They share so thoroughly 
in his merits that they please God, 
and He attributes merit to them. 

In all of this we recognize the 
devastating effects of original sin and 
the intrinsic evil of our own personal 
sins. But we do not believe that orig- 
inal sin destroyed our free will; it 
only weakened it badly. It did not 
make our nature essentially sinful; it 
only immersed us in sin. The grace of 
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Christ, in our justification, pulls us 
out of the sticky slough of sin and 
cleanses us by immersion in God’s 
love and goodness. 

We believe that the process of 
justification has its effects deep with- 
in the soul. Sins are not covered up; 
they are removed, as regards their 
guilt. The essence of sin was separa- 
tion from God; justification unites us 
to Him. But the taking away of sin 
is hardly more than a preliminary 
feature of justification; jt gives us 
the life of heaven, the faculties for 
knowing and loving God in heaven, 
and for loving and serving Him mer- 
itoriously here on earth. 

This Catholic doctrine cannot give 
the ironclad internal assurance of 
salvation which comes from a con- 
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viction of predestination or an ex- 
perience of trusting faith, but it does 
teach a loving confidence in the 
mercy and goodness of God, in his 
effective desire for the salvation of 
all men, and in the abundant oppor- 
tunity He provides for each of us. 
Understanding of the Catholic doc- 
trine should not only bring tranquil- 
lity of conscience in the certainty of 
forgiveness, but also that peace and 
happiness which comes from aware- 
ness of God’s love for us and his 
presence with us. Furthermore, An- 
thony, it offers that ardent incentive 
for good works and self denial which 
can come only from awareness of 
love and confidence in our ability to 
return love in a manner acceptable 
to the One loved. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 





I had rented an upstairs room in a private home. There were three members in 
the family, a grandmother, her daughter, and the son-in-law. Several weeks later 
I suffered a severe injury to my right foot. Infection set in, and my wound was 
very slow in healing. 

The doctor advised me not to walk up and down the stairs. The daughter tied 
a small basket on a long string to the upstairs railing. I could reach it and raise 
it easily. In it they placed the morning paper, my mail, or some fruit. Later, when 
my funds ran low, they brought me breakfast, and very often a delicious dinner. 
The daughter lent me a rocking chair, a radio, and a typewriter. 

During the whole 11 weeks of my trouble no one mentioned room rent. After 
I had returned to work, and paid up the rent, I said something to the grandmother 
about how kind they had all been. “My dear,” she said, “we only pass this way 
once.’ Mary V. Kinney. 

[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive good- 


ness of human nature, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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Mister Music Maker, 
Lawrence Welk 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


AWRENCE WELK, the genius 
L __ of the accordion, is one proof 

that great entertainers are 
made, not born. Mary Lewis Coak- 
ley’s biography shows that 30 years 
of incessant labor went into his suc- 
cess. 

Who would expect a farm boy 
from North Dakota to arrive at the 
top of the entertainment world? For 
those who see North Dakota from a 
train window it sounds impossible: 
in winter it looks frighteningly 
dreary; in summer unbearably mon- 
otonous. That’s what I thought 
when, fresh out of high school, I 
went out there to teach in a one- 
room school on the prairie. 

The children and families I 
worked with on the prairies were 
ideal citizens of this austere world. 
They broke their backs on farm work 
from dawn _ to = Often 
enough, sun or hail wiped out a 
year’s work within -a matter of 
months or minutes. You had to be 
tough to take it. 

They were.tough for the right rea- 
sons, not the wrong ones. Most of 
them in the section where I taught 
were German-Russians. Their cul- 
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ture was a peasant culture developed 
from the best of two great traditions. 
In this culture the Church played 
the most prominent part. Sundays 
and holydays were rigorously ob- 
served. 

After Mass there were picnic 
lunches on the grass outside the 
church or in the church hall. Men 
in solid knots of black discussed crops 
and the year’s prospects. The women, 
in their bright babushkas, were 
equally concerned with coming mar- 
riages, new babies, household skills. 
It was all basic and healthy. 

Serious concerns fell away when 
the first.accordion emerged. To the 
exciting strains of polkas, mazurkas, 
and waltzes, a house or a church hall 
soon became a maze of graceful 
whirling couples. For the accordion 
was to the German-Russians the 
source of all their brightest moments 
at church festivals, weddings and 
Baptisms. 

It is this first-hand knowledge of 
Lawrence Welk’s background that 
enables me to admire the man and 
his art, and helps me to understand 
his success. 

Lawrence was born on a farn®hear 
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Strasburg, No. Dak., in a German- 
Russian community. The austere life 
of the prairie, flat as a table near the 
South Dakota border, taught him a 
respect for God, work, and simple 
things. The one joyous release was 
the accordion. 

To Lawrence the accordion was a 
mad passion. It haunted him in the 
fields and barns; his fingers itched for 
the melodies that could make his 
heart dance. 

Lawrence might well have re- 
mained a local expert, a talented 
farm boy, had it not been for a rup- 
tured appendix in his middle teens. 
That was before the wonder drugs. 
The boy barely survived. During his 
long convalescence he filled his days 
with music. 

To Lawrence’s father, professional 
entertainers were barely respectable. 
Lawrence had to overcome this ob- 
jection before he was able to travel 
as far as Yankton, So. Dak. Then 
came seamy years, touring with 
chance-assembled bands, endless 
trips in secondhand cars to play all 
night in small dance halls. 

The hunger, bitter disappoint- 
ments, and meager rewards would 
have discouraged anyone less strong 
than Lawrence. His trust in God 
was of the prairie days, and so was 
his ability to put up with things as 
they came. Above all, he refused to 
compromise with the cheap or cheesy 
that he found in the entertainment 
world. The decent was an absolute 
with him. 

In this Yankton days, Lawrence 


met Fern Renner. She was a nurse 
at Sacred Heart hospital. The story 
of how the shy boy broke down 
Fern’s determination to become a 
doctor and persuaded her to marry 
him instead is filled with delightful 
homespun comedy, scarcely less 
amusing than the episodes which fol- 
lowed in their first years of married 
life. 

The road to national fame was 
along back streets, but Lawrence and 
Fern walked them with the same dig- 
nity and charm they show today in 
the full spotlight of fame. 

Mrs. Coakley, in this biography of 
Lawrence Welk, has told the entire 
story with sympathy and verve. The 
pathos of life is in it, but it is shot 
through with the sunshine of humor. 
No wonder Lawrence himself could 
say of the book (in the foreword) 
that it is indeed “the all-inclusive 
story” of his life. 

Mrs. Coakley spent several weeks 
with the Welk family before begin- 
ning her work. She attended rehears- 
als of the Champagne Music Makers 
and talked at length with hundreds 
of Lawrence’s fans and friends. The 
result is a sparkling story of a great 
guy. 

Mister Music Maker, Lawrence 
Welk is published by Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., New York City. It is an 
illustrated, 280-page volume priced 
at $3.95 (to Catholic Digest Book 
Club members, only $2.95). To join 
the Club, write to the Catholic 
Digest Book Club, CD 662, 100 
Sixth Ave., New York 13, N.Y. 
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his lovely private chapel. Read his sublime introduction illuminating 
the Mass with fuller, richer meaning! iil 


Bishop Sheen Writes: 


“Potentially every human 
being in the world was re- 
deemed on the Cross... the 
merit we gain at the Mass 
is the same as the merit we 
would have gained if we 
had assisted at Calvary.” 
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